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EDWARD ALLEN FAY 


We grieve over the passing of Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay; his death removes from our midst a heaven- 
endowed personality. Kindly, generous-hearted, 
sympathetic always, he lived uppermost the life of a 
noble man. 

In the course of an active life, a span of eighty 
years, Dr. Fay gave a full measure of accomplish- 
ment to the world, thereby enriching it in no small 
degree. He made his name an illustrious one, yet he 
was ever unobtrusive in the honors that were rightly 
his. 

Fifty-six years of continuous service as professor 
at Gallaudet College—this was the period during 
which Dr. Fay, as educator, left the indelible im- 
print of his character upon those who sat devotedly 
at his feet in the classroom. Humbly, yet effectively, 
he rendered invaluable aid in gaining for Gallaudet 
College the esteem it now enjoys as an institutian of 
learning. 

Fifty years of continuous service as editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf—such was the period 
during which Dr. Fay labored unremittingly to give 
to the werld the fruit of a brilliant mind, a gift now 
gratefully acknowledged by all. 

His earthly endeavors are done, but the warmth 
of his spirit goes on to invigorate the efforts of 
those who follow in his wake. 

I. 8. F. 
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One more valued and greatly beloved professor 
of Gallaudet College has gone onward into perfect 
peace, the third call of the Grim Reaper upon the 
faculty in less than a year. This time it was he who 
made the name at the head of this tribute an hon- 
ored byword, a name dear to the deaf the world o’er. 

Dr. Edward Allen Fay was born in Morristown, 
N. J., November 22, 1843. He died in his eightieth 
year on Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., the scene 
of his labors, July 14, 1923. A remarkable life has 
closed! 

There is sadness in the thought that he is gone; it 
stirs the heart to sorrow and the mind to memories. 
And the memories open up a vista of years reaching 
back to the early days when Dr. Fay made his first 
appearance at the college. He was in the splendor 
of his young manhood, with a radiant personality. 
Handsome, in the early twenties, above medium 
height, straight and slender, dark soft eyes, thick 
black wavy hair brushed back at the sides, a quiet, 
gentle and modest manner, a dignified and self-pos- 
sessed bearing, neat and careful in matters of 
dress—these were his outward attractions. 

Dr. Fay was the sole survivor of the college fac- 
ulty of the mid-sixties. He was the third member to 
be appointed, the two others being Richard S. Storrs, 
M. A., professor of languages, appointed in 1864, who 
was a graduate of Yale College and who had been a 
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teacher in the American School at Hartford, and 
Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., professor of mathe- 
matics, appointed in 1865, an alumnus of Williams 
College, who had been teaching in the Pennsylvania 
Institution at Philadelphia. When in the late fall of 
1865 Professor Storrs resigned and returned to 
Hartford on account of ill health, the vacant chair 
was offered to Dr. Fay, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and an instructor in the New York In- 
stitution at Fanwood. It was not until the Christ- 
mas holidays that he journeyed to Washington to 
size up the situation. 

Washington was not then what it has since be- 
come, a charming and beautiful city. It did not 
have the glamor of the life of a great city. Its ugli- 
ness was accentuated by the shabbiness of its streets 
and the debris of the Civil War which shortly before 
had been brought to a close. 

The college was housed in a two-story frame cot- 
tage on the outskirts of the town, standing a few 
feet from the present site of the statue of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. Its student body consisted of 
one sophomore, four freshmen, and about seven 
students in the preparatory department. It had 
no settled means of support, and what was more, its 
usefulness and its future were held to be doubtful 
by many teachers of the deaf. In its immediate vi- 
cinity there stretched almost to its gates an untidy 
medley of whitewashed cabins occupied by colored 
refugees from the South during the war. 

There did not seem to be much in the situation to 
induce Dr. Fay to give up his position in the New 
York School, with its great history and prestige, 
where he had been teaching successfully for three 
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years, and identify himself with the small struggling 
eollege inaugurated only a year and a half previ- 
ously under the name of the National Deaf-Mute 
College. 

But the genius and magnetic power of persuasion 
of President Gallaudet put another face upon the 
matter. Speaking with the inspiration, enthusiasm, 
and sincerity of a seer, he struck a convincing note 
in his argument with Dr. Fay. And thus began the 
life-long friendship between two of the greatest men 
our profession has produced, each a broadening in- 
fluence upon the other. 

A few days later, when Dr. Fay went back to New 
York, it was to return to Washington and give his 
faith, his heart, and his hand to efforts in helping 
the college pass out of the experimental stage, be- 
lieving, out of an intuitive sense, that its suceess 
would help break fresh furrows in the field of teach- 
ing the deaf, rouse added enthusiasm in the work, 
and develop a stronger spirit in the schools. And 
in so doing, he found many years of a life full of 
usefulness, happiness, and satisfaetion. 

Dr. Fay took up his duties at the beginning of 
the second term in January of 1866. It did not take 
long for us to see that here was an unusual man, 
one who was putting the best that was in him into 
his work. He had an air of calmness which was 
good to see. Who ever saw his equanimity dis- 
turbed? He possessed a facile command of the sign 
language. His knowledge of it had for its back- 
ground his boyhood contact with the deaf—his father, 
Rev. Barnabas M. Fay, a Yale graduate, having 
been a teacher in the New York Institution for five 
years and the first principal of the Michigan School 
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at Flint, from 1854 to 1864, and it had been strength- 
ened and polished by his teacher training in the 
ideals and methods of the brilliant Peets, father and 
son. 

He always met his classes on time, and we could 
not but follow his example. Systematic and thor- 
ough in his work, he would tolerate no haphazard 
work on our part; as a result there was a low rate 
of examination failures in his classes. Instead of 
hurrying us through the recitations, he gave us time 
to make proper reactions to his test questions on 
the lessons of the day. Though ever ready to reach 
out a helping hand if necessary, yet he insisted that 
we depend more on our own efforts, just as an ideal 
teacher should do. When we were in the slough of 
mental discouragement, as we sometimes were, he 
gave us subconscious help to faith and courage by 
spelling gently, but firmly, ‘‘You can, you can; try, 
try again.’’ 

He had no tendency to preachments. The fol- 
lowing incident may illustrate Dr. Fay’s method. 
He had temporary charge of the work in English 
before a regular professor of that chair was ap- 
pointed. One day the writer, on being handed back 
his weekly essay, received a jolt when he opened it 
and saw written at the head, ‘‘Good, but sopho- 
moric.’’ Dr. Fay never referred to it again; he 
seemed to think his prescription was enough to do 
its own work, and well, indeed, it did, for the writer 
felt no desire to indulge in bombastic writing again. 

As can easily be imagined, the situation confront- 
ing the college in the newness of its work was at 
times trying. But Dr. Fay seemed to have the abil- 
ity to see things in their right perspective; and noth- 
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ing could confuse his sense of values. Beneath his 
eyes there lay deep wells of sympathy, understand- 
ing, and faith. If sometimes we had hazy disorders 
of learning, he seemed never to be surprised, but 
was gentle and understanding with us. He seemed 
to know our deficiencies were due to the weaknesses 
generally incidental to pioneer work. The public 
education of the deaf had been started in our country 
only forty-nine years before, hardly time enough for 
endeavor, experimentation, and experience to build 
up either a systematic course of instruction needed 
to develop the mental potentialities of the deaf, or a 
well-rounded course of training in the technique of 
teaching. 

No less patient was he with us if sometimes our 
crudities of thought and conduct cropped out, be- 
cause he realized they were due to the small confines 
of our previous schooling and to the monitorial sys- 
tem of supervision outside school hours. At such 
times the silent example of his own culture and re- 
finement proved effective as a corrective force. 


Hardly is there need for speaking of his patience 
if any of us sometimes had what Happy Hawkins in 
‘Friar Tuck”’ calls ‘‘a queer way of hitchin’ words 
together.’? He had a sympathetic appreciation of 
the pathetic struggle of the deaf to secure ability to 
use correct English. Never did he allow our slips 
in grammar to excite his risibilities; he quietly ex- 
tended a helping hand in such a way that we did 
not feel the humiliation of stupidity. He urged as- 
siduity in reading and practice of language, which 
can and will lead the deaf past the angel guarding 
the secret of grammatical correctness. 
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It is no surprise that Dr. Fay was a believer in the 
value of the sign language as a method of service in 
education, spiritual edification, social intercourse, 
and recreation. True, he received his baptism of 
creed in the stream of his teacher training, but his 
faith was confirmed by personal experience and ob- 
servation. Understanding the inner life of the deaf, 
he was philosopher enough to recognize the fact that 
the visual effectiveness of the language of gestures 
is to the deaf what the aural effectivenss of the 
spoken language is to the hearing. He had the 
sensitiveness of perception to grasp its power in 
awakening intelligence and thought, its appeal in the 
way of information, literary entertainment, and in- 
spiration, and the artistry of its swing and rhythm 
in producing poetry of expression. Therefore he 
gave his loyalty to its use in his public prayers, class 
explanations, lectures, interpreting, and story tell- 
ing. As a lecturer he had power to arouse interest, 
to instruct and to inspire; he had the charm of easy 
delivery, always free from affectation or desire for 
dramatic effect. 

Also, he was teacher enough to know the value of 
manual spelling as an aid in promoting improve- 
ment in the use of English. In this he was always 
clear, maintaining the rate of speed that gives time 
for words to sink in. 

Such was the side of Dr. Fay’s work in the class- 
room in the early days of the college. Naturally, it 
made him the respected, admired and beloved 
teacher he was, and happily as such he continued 
through all the days that followed. 

In 1870 Professor Pratt resigned to take a pro- 
fessorship in a college in Illinois. This led him to 
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relinquish his position as editor of the American 
Annals of the Deaf. His successor was Edward Al- 
len Fay. The now well-known, blue-covered peri- 
odical at once became a virile force and remained so 
all through the fifty years that he had charge of it. 
His editorial labors constitute his greatest contribu- 
tion to his profession; to him, as a consequence, it 
owes a debt that in ordinary human values can never 
be repaid. With the temperament and the intellect 
of the scholar, Dr. Fay conducted the Annals on a 
high plane of usefulness and inspiration. He gave 
a distinet literary touch to it; the pages that came 
from his pen were clothed in a diction that bore 
both charm and dignity. He always strove to be 
impartial and just in his attitude toward the differ- 
ing methods of teaching. He thereby wielded an in- 
fluence that reached far beyond the borders of our 
country. If the writer be permitted to speak for the 
deaf contributors to its pages, it would be to say that 
Dr. Fay’s cordial acceptance of their offerings was 
a source of high encouragement, his words of com- 
mendation being warm and generous. 

Dr. Fay had firm opinions on education, but never 
dogmas. He was broad-minded enough to change 
his views when he was convinced that they should be 
changed. When the oral method was introduced into 
our country his clear conception of right was quick 
to heed the call for the teaching of articulation to 
those who could derive benefit from it. But later 
on, with that vivid vision which comes from a dis- 
passionate survey of results, his sense of justice 
prompted him to accept the program of the com- 
bined system of teaching as fair and constructive 
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for those who otherwise could obtain but a modicum 
of speech at the expense of real education. 

In 1885 he became vice president of Gallaudet 
College, a position he held until his retirement in 
1920. In this capacity it is a certainty that his un- 
failing sense of what was right proved a helpful fac- 
tor in the progressive achievement recorded by the 
college during that period. 

As a scholar, Dr. Fay gained world-wide emi- 
nence. On behalf of the Dante Society of Cambridge 
he undertook the task of preparing a ‘‘ Concordance 
of the Divina Commedia,’’ a prodigious intellectual 
labor which he brought to completion in the year 
1888. He was a master in many languages, ancient 
and modern. He had fluent command of French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German. But even his love 
for languages could not take him from the work he 
loved best, that of teaching the deaf; he repeatedly 
refused to accept the chair of Latin in a great uni- 
versity. 

Under his direction there appeared in 1893 a work 
entitled ‘‘Histories of American Schools for the 
Deaf.’’ This was a carefully prepared record sum- 
ming up the achievements of schools for the deaf in 
this country, its aim being to acquaint the public 
with their work. 

The great contribution of Dr. Fay to the litera- 
ture of science was his book on ‘‘Marriages of the 
Deaf in America,’’ which was published in 1898. 
Here he attempted by means of a carefully guided 
inquiry to get at the truth of a vexing problem, 
namely, ‘‘To what extent is deafness a transmittible 
trait?’’ Not only have his findings on this subject 
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been accepted as authoritative, but his researches 
along that line constituted a pioneer work in the 
scientific study of heredity, for the Mendelian the- 
ory was as yet unknown to the world. 

Thus did Dr. Fay live, think, and labor through 
the years since 1866, in the academic quiet of Ken- 
dall Green, with an earnest effort to help advance 
progress in the educational work of the deaf. He 
had a longer period of connection with the college 
than anyone else has had, lacking less than three 
years of the three-score mark. In the course of these 
years, unobtrusively, he steadily grew up to the 
stature of an outstanding figure among our teach- 
ers. His character, his services, and his influence 
brought high honor upon the college and upon the 
profession of teaching the deaf. In recognition of 
his accomplishments and scholastic attainments, in- 
stitutions of learning conferred upon him the tri- 
umph of three doctorates, of philosophy, science, 
and letters. 

And now the earthly activities of our old friend 
and colleague are over, and he has entered into the 
peace and comfort of this commendation: ‘‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’’ Certain it is that the memory 
of such a consecrated life—busy and useful, though 
quiet and unassuming—is a priceless heritage which 
will long be a stimulus and an inspiration to the 
college in its pursuit of ideals and prestige, and will 
exert a beneficent influence that will tend to raise 
the education of the deaf to a still loftier plane. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, 
611 E. Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 


OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
JUNE 25-30, 1923 


The Twenty-third Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf was held at the 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 
1923. The total attendance at the sessions num- 
bered considerably more than three hundred; some 
two hundred superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers actively engaged in teaching the deaf were pres- 
ent. 

For the first time in forty-nine years the Conven- 
tion met outside the United States, and by a some- 
what strange coincidence, the Convention of 1874 
also convened at Belleville. 

Belleville, Ontario, is beautifully situated on the 
Bay of Quinte, an arm of Lake Ontario. The town 
itself is embowered in maple trees, and the school, 
with its grounds running down to the lake, rivals the 
California School for loveliness of location. The 
new administration building of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf is a model of its kind, with its large airy 
classrooms, its beautiful chapel and commodious 
dining room. 

The program was interesting throughout. There 
may have been too many formal papers, leaving too 
little time for discussion. At least one superin- 
tendent thought so, for he remarked, ‘‘This pro- 
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gram is stifled with papers.’’ Perhaps the maker of 
the program for the next meeting may act upon his 
remark. Every demonstration of classroom teach- 
ing was well attended, while one or two of the for- 
mal talks, well worth hearing, drew but a baker’s 
dozen. It would seem that what teachers really 
wish to see at conventions is HOW other teachers 
go to work to get results, even though the result 
sought is not always secured—HOW other instruc- 
tors successfully do what we, perhaps, have failed 
to accomplish. The writer believes that a teacher 
gets more help and inspiration from seeing prac- 
tical demonstrations of all kinds of work—kinder- 
garten, language, arithmetic, oral, auricular—where 
the demonstrator sometimes fails, sometimes suc- 
ceeds, than from listening to a series of papers tell- 
ing how such work may be done. We rejoice if the 
demonstrator succeeds; and—such is human na- 
ture—we sometimes rejoice when he fails, bearing 
in mind our own successes and failures in trying to 
do the same thing. Teachers intend to read the for- 
mal papers of the convention, but somehow life is 
so full of the actual doing of necessary work that 
this ‘‘pleasure’’ is more often than not postponed 
to a more convenient day. 

Everyone who attends a convention carries away 
certain definite impressions, some temporary, others 
permanent. He remembers one meeting because of 
the hot weather and the sleepless nights; he recalls 
the vitriolic discussions of another; or perhaps the 
memory lingers over the social gaiety of the meet- 
ing or upon long quiet talks with friends whom he 
has not seen for years. The writer does not know 
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what impression other members of the Convention 
carried away from Belleve. His can be summed up 
inone word—FRIENDLINKESS. Friendship seemed 
to be the keynote of the meeting, emphasized again 
and again—the friendship between the great na- 
tions represented, friendship between organizations 
believing in different methods of instruction but 
having a common purpose, friendliness between in- 
dividuals, shown by all present, from the superin- 
tendent of the Ontario School, forgetful of self, to 
the boys of the Belleville High School, who by their 
willing service, added so much to the pleasure of 
all present. Even the weather—mirabile dictu—for 
once was friendly, cool, exhilarating, and delight- 
ful, an act of friendliness that was especially grate- 
ful to those who remember sweltering hours spent 
in school chapels listening to long papers and acri- 
monious discussions. 

Those who had arranged the program for the 
Convention evidently acted upon the principle that 
all work and no play make Jack a dull boy, for 
some of the social features of the meeting will long 
be held in pleasant remembrance. The concert 
given by some of the musical talent of Belleville was 
a delight. The L. P. F. had its usual convivial 
meeting. The sail to Glen Island and Glenora gave 
an opportunity to see some of the beautiful Cana- 
dian seenery. Two of the evenings were given over 
to cards and dancing. The Gallaudet College 
Alumni carried out its tradition of sitting together 
at one meal and leading the singing which all seemed 
to enjoy. At the latter meeting a brief report of 
the history and progress of the Sarah Harvey Por- 
ter Memorial Fund was given by the treasurer. 
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The first general meeting of the Convention was 
called to order by the President, Dr. Percival Hall, 
at 8:20 P. M. Monday, June 25. Dr. J. R. Dobyns, of 
the Arkansas School, offered prayer. As it hap- 
pened to be election day in the province of Ontario, 
it seemed at first as if the program were really 
‘‘shot to pieces’? as some one expressed it, for a 
number of the speakers scheduled were up for re- 
election and so were unable to be present. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. J. A. Houston, High School Inspector, 
was available, and his welcome to the members of 
the Convention in behalf of the Government of Can- 
ada and of the Department of Education was most 
cordial. Mr. Houston spoke of the growth of civil 
and religious liberty, of the struggle for the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women, and added that ‘‘ To- 
day we are in the midst of another struggle, the 
struggle for children’s rights,’’ which he charac- 
terized as follows: the right to be well born; the 
right to have suitable environment; the right to 
play; and the right to receive an education. 

Following the address of welcome by Mr. Hous- 
ton, cordial greetings were extended by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Robertson, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Belleville, by Mr. O. H. Scott, President 
of the Rotarians of Belleville, and by Mr. Thomas 
Collister, representing the Kiwanis Club. Dr. C. B. 
Coughlin, superintendent of the Ontario School, ex- 
pressed the hope that the meetings of the Conven- 
tion would be beneficial to the deaf everywhere and 
assured the members present that everything pos- 
sible would be done to make the meeting a memor- 
able one. 
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Colonel Ponton, of Belleville, spoke of the connec- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Parker with the school and gave 
specific instances of the great service the institution 
had performed in preparing deaf men and women 
for successful careers. 

Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, of London, brought greet- 
ings from his associates in England. He also stated 
that to teachers throughout the world the problems 
of education were the same, and teachers in Eng- 
land were watching with great interest how these 
problems were being solved on this side of the 
water. 

Responding for the Convention, Dr. Dobyns em- 
phasized the fact that there was no physical divid- 
ing line between the United States and Canada; that 
similarity existed everywhere, a similarity of lan- 
guage, a similarity of tradition, a similarity of busi- 
ness ideals, and expressed the hope that nothing 
should ever arise to destroy in the slightest degree 
the friendly feeling now so prevalent. 

In the formal address of the President, Dr. Hall 
spoke feelingly of the losses to the profession by 
death and by retirement. He thought it desirable 
that meetings of educators of the deaf be held more 
frequently, and regretted that so few young men 
were entering the work because of the low salaries 
offered. He noted with pleasure the progress of 
legislation toward pensioning teachers, the in- 
creased interest in the education of the deaf, and 
the recognition by state authorities of schools for 
the deaf as educational institutions. 

During the week a number of interesting con- 
ferences were held. One of the most instructive of 
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these met in the chapel on Tuesday morning, before 
the regular meeting of the Convention. The topic 
chosen for discussion was ‘‘Senior Reading and Se- 
nior Geography.’’ It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that much general reading should be re- 
quired in order to familiarize the pupil with the 
great characters of history and fiction, but that 
critical study should be limited to one or two books, 
the purpose of the course to be twofold, to create a 
love for literature and to improve the language of 
the pupil. 

At the general session on the morning of June 26, 
presided over by President Hall, committees on ne- 
crology, interpreters, nominations, and auditing 
were appointed and assistant secretaries named. 
Letters of greeting were read from Dr. Caroline 
Yale, Mr. Robert Mathison and Mr. A. C. Manning. 
Telegrams were sent to Dr. E. A. Fay, one of the 
two surviving members of the Convention of 1874, 
to Dr. Caroline Yale, Mr. Robert Mathison and Dr. 
N. F. Walker, who were unable to be present. 

At 10 o’clock the meeting was turned over to Miss 
Julia M. Connery, chairman of the Oral Section. 
Mr. W. H. Gemmill, secretary of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the lowq Board of Education, opened the 
proceedings with an address upon ‘‘ The Iowa Idea.”’ 
Mr. Gemmill related the methods by which the Iowé 
School for the Deaf had come under the control of 
the Board of Education and remarked that what 
lowa prized most highly was the welfare of her citi- 
zens, promoted by means of education. 


1 Dr. Fay died on July 14, two weeks after the close of the Con- 
vention of 1923. 
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This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ Projects,’’ pre- 
sented by Miss Nettie McDaniel of the Georgia 
School. Miss McDaniel touched upon the useful- 
ness of the Project Method because of the concrete- 
ness of its teaching. Her talk was illustrated by 
posters showing a toyshop, Japanese life and cus- 
toms, the development of the cotton industry, and 
the life of the Esquimo. These showed how the use 
of pictures and the simple material within the reach 
of every teacher may be utilized in teaching. 

Miss Gertrude W. Croker spoke of the methods of 
teaching ‘‘Intermediate Language’’in the New York 
City Day-School. She made a plea for the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination of the child as well as the 
mere presentation of facts considered necessary for 
an education. 

In a discussion of Miss Croker’s paper, Miss 
Amelia DeMotte, of the Illinois School, stated that 
language teaching has ceased to be a mere exercise 
carried on in a humdrum way, and that it has be- 
come a living thing to the child, so interesting is 
the presentation made at the present day by means 
of games, pictures, toys and other devices. 

Miss Mabel H. Gray, of the Clarke School, em- 
phasized the importance of handwork and drawing 
as a means of arousing interest in a class of back- 
ward deaf children. 

Preceding the regular afternoon session, Miss 
Verne J. Smith, of the Ontario School, gave a help- 
ful demonstration of sense training with a small 
group of children, using the regular kindergarten 
material employed for such purposes. Other inter- 
esting demonstrations of class work given during 
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the week were as follows: Calendar and Weather, 
Miss Gladys Bradley, of the Ontario School; Chart 
Stories and Question Work, Miss Ethel Nurse, of 
the Ontario School; Primary Arithmetic, Mr. E. B. 
Lally, of the Ontario School; Language and History, 
Miss Catherine Ford, of the Ontario School; Auric- 
ular Work, Dr. E. L. LaCrosse, of the Wright Oral 
School. 

Unfortunately, the hours for some of the demon- 
strations of class work conflicted with the time set 
for the talks on ‘‘ Psychology for the Teacher of the 
Deaf,’’ by Mr. George H. Putnam, of the Illinois 
School. In his two papers Mr. Putnam offered 
many helpful suggestions, portraying clearly just 
what the successful teacher is and by what means 
he may attain his success. 

Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, of the Rhode Island School, 
was in charge of the Kindergarten Section which 
was given the first half of the afternoon. Mrs. Hurd 
had sent out a questionnaire asking a number of 
teachers interested in primary education their opin- 
ion concerning matters relating to kindergarten 
problems. Answers to these questions were given 
by Miss Julia M. Connery, Miss Bessie N. Leonard, 
Miss E. Frances Hancock, and Miss Eleanor P. 
Jones. 

Dr. Hall was again in charge of the general ses- 
sion which met at 3:30. 

In a paper upon ‘‘Practical Arithmetic,’’ Mr. 
Barton Sensenig, of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
urged that the teaching of this important subject 
should be made applicable to every-day life prob- 
lems. The statement that just as much and just as 
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rapid progress is made in arithmetic if children do 
not begin its study until they are 8 years old elicited 
considerable discussion. 

The sessions of June 27 were opened in the morn- 
ing by an address on ‘‘ Field Workers, Their Duties 
and Responsibilities’? by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution. Dr. 
Crouter related in detail what the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution is doing to meet, in part at least, the after- 
life needs of its graduates. He spoke at length of 
the qualifications a field officer must have; of the 
work he could do in interesting the public in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, in securing the codperation of 
school superintendents and welfare societies, in 
meeting the parents of deaf children and in giving 
them information regarding the school, and in help- 
ing graduates of the school to adjust themselves to 
a life in which new and different demands are made 
upon them. Dr. Crouter’s paper was ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. O. C. Smith, head of the Illinois 
School, and by Superintendent Booth, of Nebraska. 
Both speakers on the whole approved of the type of 
man and of the kind of work advocated by Dr. 
Crouter. 

The Normal Section, presided over by Supt. E. A. 
Gruver, then held its session. In his paper, ‘‘ Prepa- 
ration and Training of Teachers of the Deaf,’’ Su- 
perintendent Jones of Ohio referred to the pages of 
the Annals in which twenty-five or more articles 
upon this subject have been discussed. Mr. Jones 
strongly emphasized the fact that the successful 
teacher must have interest in what he is trying to 
do, must be enthusiastic, enterprising, and industri- 
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ous, and above all must love his work, and in a vivid 
way contrasted the teacher who possesses these 
qualities with the one who is in the work merely be- 
cause of a desire to earn something. 

Miss Ida Gaarder, of the Kendall School, gave a 
detailed account of the training given to the Normal 
Class at Gallaudet College. In discussion Dr. Har- 
ris Taylor painted a picture of contrast between the 
opportunities for preparation afforded a teacher 
now and the lack of such preparation in other days. 

Mr. G. S. Haycock, chairman of the National Col- 
lege of Teachers, England, in a very thorough paper 
laid stress upon the fact that a teacher of the deaf 
should be qualified physically as well as mentally 
and morally for the great work he is undertaking, 
and that he should possess besides enthusiasm, 
vision, and courage, that divine thing, sympathy. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper b* 
Bro. H. Gaudet of the Montreal: Catholic School 
for Deaf Boys. Brother Gaudet explained the meth- 
ods of instruction used in this institution, and added 
that after pupils complete their literary studies, 
they are allowed to remain three years longer so 
that they may finish learning a trade, the school at 
present having thirty such pupils serving their ap- 
prenticeship. 

At 2 o’clock there was delivered an address upon 
‘*Kiducation’’ by Sir Robert Falconer, president of 
the University of Toronto. Few of those present 
will ever forget this charming address, or the choice 
English in which the speaker expressed his ideas. 

A meeting of the Art Section, conducted by Mr. 
Lyman Steed, of the Pennsylvania Institution, fol- 
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lowed. It is to be regretted that several of those an- 
nounced to speak were unable to be present. Mr. 
Otis A. Betts, of Rome, N. Y., read a paper pre- 
pared by Mrs. Betts on ‘‘Art—What Deaf Pupils 
Should and Should Not Be Taught,’’ the principal 
point of which was that art should be so taught in 
the school that its effects could be seen in the home 
of the child. 

Miss Florence W. Doub, of Maryland, advocated 
teaching deaf children to make posters, to design 
window displays, to create original costumes, to ar- 
range flowers, and to understand the principles of 
interior decoration. 

In a paper on ‘‘ Photography for the Deaf,’’ Miss 
Belinda Daniels, of Illinois, cited instances of deaf 
people who have been successful as photographers, 
and advised the teaching of this art in schools for 
the deaf, as deafness in no way interferes with suc- 
cess in it. 

In the evening the Convention listened to a lec- 
ture upon ‘‘The Prevention of Deafness,’’ by Dr. 
James Kerr Love, of Scotland. By a series of slides 
Dr. Love pictured the facts of hereditary deafness 
as borne out by Mendel’s law. He also gave his 
opinion as to what classes of deaf people may marry 
without fear of having deaf children. 

The business meeting of Thursday morning was 
very brief, as the authorities of the school had ar- 
ranged for a picnic and everyone was eager to get 
off to an early start. A short paper written by Mr. 
W. W. Beadell, of Arlington, N. J., was read, giving 
an interesting review of legislation adverse to deaf 
motorists. He made the plea that the deaf motorist 
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be placed upon the same plane as the hearing driver 
and that the Convention express itself in resolutions 
protesting against depriving the deaf man of his 
right to drive a car. This last suggestion was later 
favorably acted upon. 

The actual business meeting was most harmoni- 
ous. The retiring president, Dr. Percival Hall, gra- 
ciously nominated as his successor Dr. Newton F. 
Walker, of South Carolina, who was unanimously 
elected. Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, of Iowa, was chosen 
vice president. Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of Maryland, 
and Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of Iowa, were continued 
in office as secretary and treasurer, respectively. 
The report of the treasurer showed the Convention 
to be in a good condition financially. The invita- 
tion on behalf of the authorities of the Iowa School 
that the next meeting of the Convention be held in 
Council Bluffs in 1925 was accepted, the constitution 
of the Convention having been amended so that 
future meetings will be held biennially instead of 
triennially as has been the custom for a number of 
years. 

About half past ten the meeting adjourned to the 
steamer Brockville for a long and delightful sail on 
the Bay of Quinte. In the early afternoon the boat 
stopped at Glen Island, where all partook of a de- 
licious lunch served cafeteria fashion. Coffee lovers 
will not soon forget the excellent beverage brewed 
under the skilful direction of Mrs. S. C. Balis, of the 
Ontario School. 

In the evening, at an informal meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, a committee was appointed to 
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confer with similar committees from the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, to consider 
the advisability of a union of the three organiza- 
tions. It seemed to be the opinion of many that a 
federation might be formed whereby each of the 
three would retain its present rights, at the same 
time increasing the influence of all. 


The morning of June 29 was assigned to the In- 
dustrial Section, the chairman being Mr. John E. 
Travis, of the Indiana School. The first paper, 
‘‘The New Jersey School’s Industrial System,”’’ 
was read by Mr. J. Lewis Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out to the audience that nearly all the pu- 
pils of the New Jersey School come from industrial 
centers, so that it seems best to teach the children 
the trades which, as a matter of course, they will 
follow upon their return home. In this school an in- 
structor teaches shop language in the shop in con- 
nection with the actual teaching of the trade, so that 
the pupil is made familiar not only with the use of 
the tools of the trade which he is learning, but also 
with the technical language that usually accom- 
panies them. 

Mr. Lyman Steed then explained that it has been 
the experience of the Pennsylvania Institution that 
its graduates usually followed the trades they had 
learned in school, especially those of printing and 
woodworking, thus seeming to bear out the state- 
ment of Mr. Johnson that it may be best to teach 
thoroughly one or two trades rather than scatter a 
pupil’s energies over several. 

In a brief but excellent paper upon ‘‘ Industrial 
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Displays at Fairs,’’ Mr. H. J. Menzemer, of Mon- 
tana, sketched what the Montana School is doing to 
bring the school to the attention of the public by 
displaying at the annual state fair samples of all 
sorts of industrial work, the toys made by the lit- 
tle children, the desks and tables made by the older 
boys, the dresses and fancy work done by the girls, 
the work of the print shop, and of course, some of 
the work done in the literary department. 

Mr. Odie W. Underhill, of Florida, showed that 
he had made an exhaustive study of the ‘‘Deaf Man 
and the Printing Art.’’ From the answers to a 
questionnaire he had sent out, Mr. Underhill had 
compiled statistics which prove printing to be one 
of the very best vocations for the deaf. The deaf 
printer is always in demand; his work is generally 
very acceptable, and he is well paid. Mr. Underhill 
closed his paper by urging schools to provide for 
their pupils the very best type of print shop where- 
in a boy may prepare himself to meet the demands 
made by employers of printers. 

One of the very pleasant features of the morning 
was a paper read by Miss Marian Ross, of Virginia, 
illustrating how work in domestic science may be 
made enjoyable as well as profitable. A wise 
teacher, Miss Ross pointed out, can eliminate the 
terror that ordinarily seizes upon a pupil when con- 
fronted with an examination by conducting it in the 
guise of games. 

The program of the section was closed by Mr. T. 
L. Anderson, of the Iowa School, whose paper upon 
‘‘Primary Industrial Education’’ should be read by 
every superintendent who is interested in an indus- 
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trial department. Mr. Anderson strongly advo- 
cated for every school a well-trained teacher of in- 
dustries, not merely a man who is a good carpenter 
and mechanic, but one who can teach a boy to do 
good work as well as do it himself. The following 
four points were stressed by Mr. Anderson: 


1. The various industrial departments should be con- 
ducted as a unit in the school system. | 

2. The work of the industrial unit should correlate with 
the work of the school unit. 

3. Instructors, who have fairly divided their training 
between scholarship and the necessary special experience 
required, should be brought into the industrial work. 

4. Means should be provided for training primary pu- 
pils in industrial school habits; of accustoming them to 
industrial school discipline; and finally of placing begin- 
ners in the industrial departments with due considera- 
tion to their ability and fitness. 


Miss Grace D. Coleman, of Gallaudet College, was 
in charge of the program of the Aural Section which 
met on the afternoon of June 29. The session was 
opened by Dr. E. L. LaCrosse, of the Wright Oral 
School, who read a paper upon ‘‘ Methods of Testing 
Hearing and Standardization of Terms.’’ Dr. La- 
Crosse declared that positive statements have fre- 
quently been made as to the amount of hearing a 
partially deaf person had, but until recently no in- 
strument had been devised that measured accu- 
rately this amount of hearing. Tests with the au- 
diometer were conducted with several partially deaf 
members of the audience who agreed that their own 
estimates of the per cent of hearing they had were 
practically the same as those recorded by the au- 
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diometer. Even eminent aurists are often at fault 
in estimating the percentage of deafness, one case 
being reported of a child said to have fifty per cent 
of hearing, when a test by the audiometer showed 
that the child had but fifteen. Dr. LaCrosse demon- 
strated with several of the younger pupils of the 
Ontario School his methods of testing, developing, 
and using a small amount of residual hearing. 


In training the voices of deaf children, Miss Jen- 
nie M. Henderson, of the Horace Mann School, in 
Boston, advocated the use of musical instruments 
and of the singing voice. Different songs to stimu- 
late certain areas of hearing, some of low, others of 
medium or high, pitch, some with a slow, others with 
a rapid, tempo, may be employed. Every bit of 
sound perception should be increased by means of 
auricular training. 

A most interesting demonstration of what may be 
done in developing low powers of hearing was given 
by Miss Elizabeth Van Ingen, of the Rochester 
School, following a paper in which Supt. T. C. For- 
rester outlined the methods employed to secure 
these results. Mr. Forrester believes that on the 
whole the natural voice used to speak words into the 
ear produces better results and more natural speech 
than the use of instruments alone. Four pupils of 
the Rochester School were present. It was stated 
that the young ladies had become ‘‘deaf”’’ at an early 
age, but by speaking close to the ears of the girls, 
Miss Van Ingen convinced her audience that the 
girls really heard what she said. In the demonstra- 
tion the girls showed by the modulation of their 
voices a great advance over the ordinarily monoto- 
nous tone of the congenitally deaf. 
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Miss Amy M. Croghan, of England, summarized 
the work done in London in a school for partially 
deaf children. Everyone knows that a partially 
deaf child is an anomaly in a school for totally deaf 
pupils; he has too much language to be in such a 
school, and he frequently deteriorates because he is 
content with the language he has; yet, if he be placed 
in a school for normal children, the teacher does not 
know what to do with him. This problem seems to 
be solved by a special school for partially deaf chil- 
dren. In such a school the pupils spend a portion 
of their time with instructors trained to teach the 
deaf, and the rest of it with a teacher of hearing 
children in order to do the work not specifically 
needed by the deaf child. 

At the evening session, Mr. Sailendra Nath Ban- 
erji, of Caleutta, a recent graduate of the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, gave an outline 
of the work being done for the deaf in India. Mr. 
Takumotu, who has been sent to America by the De- 
partment of Education of Japan to observe meth- 
ods of teaching the deaf gave a brief account of the 
work of schools for the deaf in his country. 

The last session of a convention usually has the 
smallest attendance, even though at this meeting 
some of the best papers and addresses are often 
heard. The morning session of June 30, the last of 
the week of activities, was no exception to the rule. 

Dr. Charles R. Ely, of Gallaudet College, was the 
first speaker and in his paper, ‘‘Gallaudet College— 
What Students Need Before Coming,”’ stated clearly 
some of the fundamental principles essential to suc- 
cess in college. A student should be taught how to 
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study, he should be able to make a sustained mental 
effort, know how to depend upon himself, be able to 
use books of reference, be able to understand the 
meaning of the English language, should be master 
of the principles of arithmetic and algebra, should 
be in good physical condition, and should have a cer- 
tain amount of money to permit him the time to de- 
vote his energies to his collegiate work. 

Superintendent Bjorlee, of Maryland, enumer- 
ated some of the advantages of ‘‘Boy Scout Work 
and Military Training on Character.’’ Both of 
these activities furnish the best kind of physical 
training, teach boys how to care for their clothing 
and appearance, inculcate habits of obedience and 
respect to superior officers, and give the deaf per- 
sons of the state a feeling of pride in the accom- 
plishment of the pupils of the state school. Boy 
scout work should begin soon after the boy enters 
school; military training should follow later. Both 
surround a boy with healthful influences, raise high 
ideals in their minds, and bring deaf and hearing 
boys together upon a common ground. The great 
drawback to lack of success in this work seems to 
be the scarcity of good scout masters. 

In a paper upon ‘‘Character Building,’’ Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long based his theme upon the fact that 
the character of the child is molded largely by the 
influence of those with whom he comes in contact, 
environment rather than heredity being of more 
importance for the greater majority. Other influ- 
ences are those of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
of the Sunday School, of a responsive Sunday serv- 
ice. If the child is surrounded with the right kind 
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of atmosphere, character will build itself, and build 
itself rightly. 

In a most amusing way, Dr. Harris Taylor, of 
New York, gave an account of his experience in for- 
mulating a health program for a school where there 
is a mixture of races with differing religious be- 
liefs and customs, where certain foods must be pro- 
vided for certain days, feast and fast, and where 
state and city laws require rigid physical examina- 
tion. 

Mr. H. E. Thompson, of the New Jersey School, 
had arranged a very interesting exhibit of motion 
picture and stereopticon material for the use of 
schools. This exhibit he carefully explained, dem- 
onstrating the use of motion pictures in a lighted 
classroom. <A feature of the machine was a device 
that permitted the stopping of a reel for discussion, 
thus making the picture of great value in visual 
teaching. 

This marked the close of the formal order of the 
program of the Convention. After the offering of 
numerous resolutions, the audience rose and sang 
together the words of the following song: 


God save our gracious King! 
Long live our noble King! 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King! 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sirg; 
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Land where my fathers died! 

Land of the Pilgrims’ pride! 

From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring! 


Two empires by the sea, 

Two nations great and free, 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith, we claim, 

One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


At 11:15 President Hall declared the Convention 
adjourned. 
HERBERT E. DAY, 


Professor of English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


The modern educational slogan is to cast on the 
scrap heap knowledge that does not function in the 
life of the average individual. Those who desire 
knowledge along special lines must take special 
courses adapted to serve their purpose. 

Most people are agreed, however, that the aver- 
age person should be able to read the newspaper un- 
derstandingly, should know how to write and cipher. 
To read the newspaper understandingly requires 
more education along arithmetical lines than some 
of our modern faddists are willing to allow in their 
scheme of instruction. It takes an all-around edu- 
cation to understand all that appears in a news- 
paper, an education that must include about all that 
appears in any book containing the essentials of 
arithmetic. The average man does not need much 
of an arithmetical equipment provided there are 
those at hand who can supply him with information 
when he needs it. If someone had not had consid- 
erable mathematical training the writer could not 
have come to Belleville on a train, and on a broader 
scale, we could not have won the World War were 
it not for mathematical preparation. It is a good 
thing that we have among us men of wide mathe- 
matical training who can supply such information 
as is required for our advanced civilization. How- 
ever, in this paper we shall discuss only such sub- 
jects in arithmetic as touch directly on the lives of 
the great mass of the people. 


1A paper delivered at the twenty-third meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, June 26, 
1923. 
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Here is a bill containing twelve items rendered by 
a first-class grocer. The spelling is inaccurate, the 
writing is fair, but the most essential things, the fig- 
ures, are plain. It remains for the housewife to see 
that she received all the articles purchased at the 
prices quoted and then to add up the bill to see that 
it is correct. In chain stores no bills are rendered, 
and the addition is generally made on one of the 
packages, the buyer adding the figures to see if there 
is an error. In the United States probably more 
than twenty million persons daily perform addition 
and most of these people use English incorrectly, 
which shows that the latter is not so essential after 
all. We must admit that rapid and accurate addi- 
tion is about as practical a thing we can teach our 
pupils. 

To be able to add rapidly and accurately requires 
much training. To begin with, it assumes a perfect 
mastery of the forty-five primary combinations in 
addition. Of these combinations twenty-five lie 
within the ten limit and all lie within the eighteen 
limit. Though pupils will first be required to make 
combinations within the ten limit, they should not 
be restricted in counting. Not only should they be 
permitted to count to a hundred or more but they 
should be encouraged to do so. This knowledge will 
be of use, and, moreover, it is very easy to count to 
a hundred as the order of digits in the twenties, thir- 
ties, ete., follows the order with which the pupils are 
already familiar. Since the same combinations are 
used in both addition and subtraction, the two proc- 
esses should be taught interchangeably. 

The way to make a fact cling to the mind is by 
making the first impression vivid and then repeat- 
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ing at intervals. We never forget that two fives 
make ten. To master the forty-five combinations we 
must pass them under review continually. They 
should be reviewed daily. They should be placed on 
charts to be used by the teacher before the class. In 
fact, most primary and intermediate work may be 
presented in this way. The charts that follow in 
this paper assume that the children have counted at 
least to one hundred. 

Only one page is given here by way of illustration. 
There are two pages for each of nine digits, one for 
plus (+), the other for minus (—). Here is ex- 
hibited the +7 page: 

CHART 1 
Combinations—Primary and Secondary 


87 37 67 97 107 227 


@ 
+7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
8 2 18 38 68. 9 8&8 78 48 58 
) 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
9 2 39 #49 #19 59 99 © 79 ~~ 89 
7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
1 2% 8 36 46 6% 56 7 £66 286 
7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
2% 7 3 45 65 55 85 235 
7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
144 34 84 54 64 ##%74 2 44 134 
3 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
13 33 83 2 938 48 63 2 53 
i 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
3 
; 12 42 62 82 22 72 92 52 ~ 32 
: 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
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Mixed combinations (at sight) 


56+7= 68+7= 334+7= 
89+7= 98+7= 56+7= 
96+7= 67+7= 95+7= 
77+7= 49+7= 27+7= 
45+7= 45+7= 384+7= 
3447 = 34-47 = 64+7= 
Primary combinations 20+-7= 69+7= 244+7= 


Naturally, the thought arises as to when these 
combination charts are to be used. Practically no 
arithmetic need be attempted in the first year of 
school life. Only such figures and names of figures 
should be used as appear in the play of the children. 
They have the idea of number before we start to 
teach them. So have birds and dogs. A dog may 
not be afraid of one other dog, but when he sees 
five or six trying to reach him he beats a hasty re- 
treat. We should not be in a hurry to start the work 
in formal arithmetic, but when we do start we should 
proceed in a logical way to produce results. Just as 
much progress is made if children are not taught 
arithmetic until they are eight years of age—and, 
parenthetically, let me stir up a little mental activ- 
ity by saying that deaf children have no business in 
school until they are six years of age. I do not 
make this statement unadvisedly. I have consulted 
with those who are experts in primary work, and 
they inform me that invariably those who enter 
school later outstrip those who enter at the age of 
four and five. We know personally of children who 
enter schools where they are accepted at an early 
age and later, coming to our school, by the time they 
have finished our course they have been seventeen 
years in school, graduating with low standing after 
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having been tried out in the public school. The bab- 
bling free speech which is allowed to pass muster 
in the early stages of their school life clings to them 
and is very hard to understand, though the speech 
reading is very good. So, we see that though the 
vocal organism is supposed to be more flexible in 
the early years, this advantage is more than lost in 
the fact that the children are too young to profit 
fully by the instruction given them. 

When the class first takes up arithmetic it should 
not become involved in a multiplicity of objects. To 
quote from a previous article: ‘‘Groube and others 
who have followed him have simply wasted valu- 
able time in making a too liberal use of objects which 
comes as a result of working with numbers within a 
narrow limit. One need not forever dwell upon the 
number concept. Four pictures, four trees, four 
rabbits all involve the same number concept and 
there is no use in multiplying names.’’ The chil- 
dren readily see that ten is more than five and eight 
is more than four. There is not a person in this 
room who looking upon ten persons knows that 
there are ten without counting or making combina- 
tions. The children readily perceive that a number 
of two digits is greater than one of only asingle digit 
and that one of three digits is greater than one of 
two, ete. The factors used in reasoning are ideas, 
not objects. A school that has nothing but sticks for 
counters will get along better than one which has a 
wealth of material at hand, so far as arithmetical 
advancement is concerned. 

We believe that a concentration of effort in mas- 
tering the combinations will result in accomplishing 
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the end sought in half the time generally taken, and 
that in a measure will appease those who think too 
much time is given to arithmetic. 


TIME CHARTS IN ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


Pupils should be limited in time in doing addi- 
tion and subtraction problems. It has been shown 
that those who learn to add rapidly make a smaller 
number of errors than those who proceed more 
slowly. With practice, the time period should be 
shortened. 

There follows one page of a time chart in addi- 
tion, the time limit being five minutes: 


CHART 2 
Addition—Five Minutes 


11 25 46 78 23 48 37 

+ 12 33 21 21 76 51 23 
38 46 78 87 67 88 49 

54 5 44 6 


87 29 39 27 89 48 73 
96 87 48 96 46 96 24 
24 53 48 87 28 49 87 
31 76 26 23 38 76 23 
23 96 73 46 48 23 49 
23 50 87 67 75 27 27 
37 29 23 86 26 6 14 
46 31 29 26 43 45 8 
24 46 31 35 28 73 7 
45 73 38 345 876 50 400 

6 15 79 18 245 763 75 
17 9 40 124 763 25 6 
18 46 65 76 231 8 875 
26 18 7 125 816 425 317 
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On another chart there might appear a problem in 
addition such as the following, with a double check 
to test the accuracy of the result: 
54 3967 59 
48 8275 55 


55 9673 48 
59 2876 54 


59409 7546 59409 
9237 
8145 
7689 
256 
1745 
59409 

The method of casting out nines to check is inter- 
esting, but is not used. The method illustrated 
above is recommended and employed by the Civil 
Service. It admits of interruptions. After adding 
a column, one may turn aside to answer the tele- 
phone or transact any other urgent business before 
resuming the work of adding at the point where he 
had left off. 

No abstract addition and subtraction problems 
should be assigned for the study-hour period at 
first, because children left to themselves will take 
more time than they should and may form the bad 
habit of counting on their fingers or by some other 
undesirable device. The work should all be done 
rapidly under the teacher’s direction until all com- 
binations are readily known. We would have a sys- 
tem of time charts containing questions in addition 
and subtraction and credit those with full value who 
finish the work correctly in the allotted time. Those 
who take more time would receive a less value 
though correct. We would then drill the slower 
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ones on the combinations again while the brighter 
ones are engaged in some other work. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 


In teaching multiplication and division the same 
combinations are made use of. So multiplication 
and division should be taught interchangeably. The 
multiplication tables must be mastered, which is no 
small task. The task is simplified somewhat by 
showing the pupils that factors may be inter- 
changed. Three times four is the same as four 
times three. The meaning of multiplication is 
shown by adding the number to itself as many times 
as is indicated by the multiplier. Thus, six plus 
six, plus six, is six times three. In division, we show 
that the question is to find the other factor when one 
factor and the product are given. We have devel- 
oped the subject on some charts, one of which, to 
illustrate the ‘‘4 times’’ combinations, is given here: 


CHART 3 
Multiplication and Division—The ‘‘4-times’’ Combinations 


1 3 + 2 6 5 8 rg ° © FP ii 0 
: 3 4 2 6 5 8 7 9 10 12 il 0 
1 3 2 6 5 8 7 2 0 
3 4 2 6 5 8 0 
1X4=? 6x4=? 10X4=? 4X?=12 4X?=36 
3X4= 5X4= 11X4= 4X?=24 4xX?=48 
2xX4= 8x4= 12X4= 4x?= 4 4X?=32 
4X4= 9xX4= 0x4= 4X?=20 4x?=44 


4x ?=28 4Xx?=16 
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4)12 4)16 4)24 
4)32 4)28 4)48 4)88 
4)80 4)44 4)96 4)64 
4)132 
13 34 73 634 976 875 
x4 x4 x4 x4 x4 x4 
4325 7876 399 888 6868 
x4 x4 x4 x4 x4 
28+4= 16+4= 48+4= 36+4= 
32+4= 24+4= 44+4= 20+4= 
4)84 4)85° 4)64 4)96 1 of 24= 
4)112 4)92, 4)72 4)52 of 32= 
4)76 4)972 4)1864 4)2732 1 of 16= 
4)7684 4)3796 4)13264 4)87972 i of 40= 
4)117 4)235 of 28= 
4)37 
36 4)375. 4) 7965 1 of 44= 
1 over 


It is almost impossible for some backward chil- 
dren to learn the multiplication table. These may 
be taught to divide by another method in which the 
multiplication table is not used, as follows: 


25 (1) 

25 135 

“50 (2) 25)3375 

2% 
75 (3) 87 
25 75 
100 (4) 125 


25 125 
125 (5) 
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There is also a method of multiplying in which 
only the two-times table is used in all multiplication 
problems involving whole numbers. This method is 
used by natives of Turkey who have little oppor- 
tunity for learning in school. The method is inter- 
esting and those who can add and who know how to 
multiply and divide by two may be successful in its 
use. The method can best be explained by doing a 
problem. Suppose it is required to find the product 
of 2436, then 


8288 
1576 
864 Answer 


It will be noticed that one factor is halved and the 
other doubled which will give the same products as 
the original numbers. In this halving process all 
fractions are thrown away; all even multipliers are 
rejected. The sum of the remaining products is the 
answer required. 


FRACTIONS 


A fraction of a thing is a part of it. Fractions 
are made plain by concrete examples. The ideas are 
readily conveyed by drawings. On the basis of 
drawings, we have made some charts showing the 
development of the subject. The charts are simply 
suggestions. As it would take up too much space 
here to set forth a full development of the subject 
of fractions, only one sample page is given. 
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CHART 4 
Fractions 
Halves Fourths Eighths Sixteenths 


8|8 


1 
2’ 4/16 4’ off6 8 sx2 16 4x4 16 2x8 16 


4/4 1 1 sxX1_ 8 2X1_ 2 


We see that if we multiply or divide by the same number, we do 
not change the value of the fraction. 


Change these fractions to lower terms: 


Change the following fractions to higher terms: 
2 12 3 1 4 12 4 8 5 10 
_ 
5 20 8 16 3 9 8 24 
2 ? 5 2 | | 1 2 1 
3° i2 | « > Aad 
3 2 3g 20 
3_? Add 3° 8 and 4 
} 20) 


The problem of multiplying a whole number by a 
mixed number is the one that occurs most often. In 
meat stores this is the constant problem and every 
family buys meat. So we see that each adult in the 
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family should be able to determine readily the 
amount of his bill. 

On a Saturday afternoon we watched the passing 
show in a beehive meat store. Meat was sold rap- 
idly and computations were made just as rapidly, 
and customers were cheated from 3 to 15 cents on 
each sale. The clerks simply played safe by making 
the bill high enough, and the customers who thought 
they were paying less per pound paid about current 
prices after allowance was made for the errors in 
computation. 

Pupils should be taught to approximate results 
rapidly without use of pencils. Teachers should 
drill much on this kind of work. Suppose we wish 
to reckon the value of five and three-fourths pounds 
of meat at 30 cents a pound. That is the same as six 
pounds less a quarter pound, or the price would be 
$1.80 less $.07, which equals $1.73. We must try to 
present the subject in as practical a way as possible. 
It is a fact that a practical man with limited educa- 
tion may excel some of our high-school graduates 
who try to apply some method taught them. This 
should not be. 


DENOMINATE NUMBERS 


In the early treatment of denominate numbers, 
units most in use should receive first consideration. 
Inch, foot, yard, dozen, United States money, pint, 
quart, gallon, ounce and pound are measures fre- 
quently used. Pupils should be instructed to meas- 
ures and should have a proper concept of each meas- 
ure. In learning fundamental operations, stress 
should be laid on performing operations automati- 
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cally. In the sphere of denominate numbers just the 
opposite holds true. Here knowledge is acquired 
through experience. How tall is John? Measure 
and see. How many feet long is the room? How 
many inches wide is the desk? How long is a mile? 
Take a string 66 feet long and apply it eighty times 
in measuring distance, and you have a mile. After 
actually measuring a mile, we refer to it in judging 
long distances. We lay out an acre on the lawn and 
judge the area of the institution grounds in terms 
of acres. 

A short time ago the statement was made in Cur- 
rent Events that the steamship Majestic was. over 
900 feet long. We started at the gate on German- 
town Avenue to lay out the distance, proceeding in 
the direction of Wingohocking Hall, and the meas- 
ured distance fell but a little short of reaching the 
building. Both deaf pupils and hearing teachers 
were amazed to find out that we had a ship of such 
great dimensions. 

A very interesting project is to find out the height 
of Mt. Everest on a circle eighty inches in diameter 
representing the earth. Here eighty inches stand 
for 8,000 miles. 


80 equal 8000 miles 


1 100 
50 “ 
| 
fin 

8 2 
614 


Mt. Everest, the highest mountain, is not so high 
after all, for on our circle Mt. Everest would be less 
than one-sixteenth inch high. That doesn’t amount 
to much on our eighty-inch circle. This little pim- 
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ple on the earth neither Americans nor English- 
men have been able to scale. 
Why should the spirit of mortals be proud! 


USE OF THE CHARTS 


The chart method has the following advantages: 

(a) It encourages working without pencil. 

(b) It promotes oral work. 

(c) It is handy for drill purposes. 

(d) It encourages rapid work. 

(e) It allows no time for any except automatic 
methods of learning combinations. ° 

(f) It saves the teacher the labor of putting simi- 
lar work on the slates. 

(g) The pupils may be placed in competition with 
each other, section against section, in mastering the 


charts, time and accuracy being the dominant fac- 
tors in determining the winners. 


BARTON SENSENIG, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvama Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 


FIELD OFFICERS— 
THEIR DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES * 


In some of our larger American boarding schools 
for deaf children, and perhaps also in a few of the 
smaller ones, possibly too in some of the day- 
schools, the problems attendant upon the after- 
school life of the pupil are a matter of serious con- 
cern to those charged with their management and 
control. What do our pupils do after leaving our 
schools? Who looks after them and how well? 
Have our schools and we as superintendents and 
teachers any further responsibility, or further duty 
or concern regarding their welfare in life after pass- 
ing from our immediate care? These are weighty 
problems deserving the careful consideration of all 
thoughtful teachers and heads of schools. 

It is true the brighter minds, the members of the 
graduating classes, and a few others may be said to 
be fairly well equipped to meet the trials that are 
sure to confront them on leaving our schools, but 
those of lower grade, and there are many of them, 
must needs be looked after if they would escape the 
pitfalls that so frequently confront them. 

It may be said, probably will be said, that the 
school and the state and community have performed 
their full duty when the doors of our schools have 
been closed upon the retreating forms of our pupils, 


1A paper delivered at the twenty-third meeting of the Convention 
ee Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, June 27, 
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and that their future must be left dependent upon 
themselves and upon their parents and relatives. 

But is this cold and possibly indifferent attitude 
altogether the proper one? Has not the school still 
a duty remaining to be performed if it would meet 
fully all that may properly be demanded of it by an 
observing and deserving public? For be it observed 
our schools derive their support from the public and ° 
the public has therefore the right to demand that 
every effort shall be made to serve her best inter- 
ests. 

The purpose of this paper is to point out how 
some of these rightful demands may wisely and 
prudently be met. These demands have been par- 
tially recognized and partially met through corre- 
spondence by a very few of our schools, but beyond 
letter writing and a very few personal visitations, 
nothing has been systematically carried out or even 
attempted. 

During the past year and a half the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution at Mt. Airy has formulated a prac- 
tical plan to meet, in part at least, the after-school 
conditions of its pupils by the appointment of an 
official known as its field officer, whose duty it is to 
carry into effect in a systematic way the plans of the 
school to continue its work after the pupils have left 
its doors. A field officer, be it said a perfectly 
peaceful official, has been appointed with distinct 
duties and responsibilities assigned, which it will 
be my purpose by your forbearance to set forth in 
this paper. 

First of all, then, what manner of man should this 
field officer be? By way of reply to this perfectly 
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natural and reasonable question, I would say that 
he should be a man enjoying good health, of fairly 
liberal education, of considerable experience in 
school affairs, a man acquainted with the methods 
and purposes of the special school he is to represent. 
He should, in particular, know his own school, its 
history and traditions, its management, its teaching 
staff, and the methods and results of its work. In 
conducting the business of his position he should be 
able to sink self wholly in the discharge of his duties 
and not allow other interests to interfere with his 
work. He should be capable of arousing in parents 
a high sense of duty in the education of deaf chil- 
dren, and in aiding them to pursue a course in life 
that shall result in their greatest happiness, intel- 
lectually, socially, morally, and religiously. To do 
this alone is no small task and should call forth his 
best efforts. In addition he should be a good mixer 
with all classes, the poor and the well-to-do, the ig- 
norant and the educated, the business man and the 
professional man. He should be able to arouse the 
public interest by addressing teachers’ institutes, 
and other educational and cultural gatherings, to 
elicit the codperation of public school superintend- 
ents, of the principals of schools, of teachers and 
nurses, and to seek the aid of welfare societies, of 
children’s aid societies and of probation courts and 
officers. Indeed, he should be able to secure the 
sympathy and support of any and all agencies that 
may aid the purposes of the school he would repre- 
sent. 

Again, he should be sufficiently acquainted with 
methods of instruction to enable him freely to ad- 
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vise parents as to the best time at which to place 
their children under formal instruction, how to 
adapt methods for conducting home training, for en- 
forcing home discipline frequently so difficult to se- 
cure, for establishing hours of rest and recreation, 
and plans for securing sound bodies and vigorous 
minds in their children before sending them away 
to receive formal instruction. 

The advantage of personally securing all this pre- 
liminary information will at once suggest itself to 
heads of schools. 

He should make it his business whenever possible 
to aid the former members of his school, and the 
members of other schools whom he may chance to 
meet, to secure such remunerative positions as they 
may be fitted by inclination and training to fill. His 
interest and assistance in many instances in such 
cases will very often prove of much importance. 

It is a source of much satisfaction to be able to 
state that in general employers speak in high terms 
of the faithfulness, industry and skill of their deaf 
workmen. Said the superintendent of a large steel 
mill in one of our large cities, ‘‘I want no better 
workmen than my deaf employees; if you have any 
more like them, send them along, and I will give 
work with good pay to every one of them.’’ 

In the discharge of his duties, the field officer 
should be directed and required to visit shops 
farms, factories and industrial plants of all kinds 
to ascertain directly of employers as to the nature 
and quality of the work required of their deaf em- 
ployees, the wages paid them, and as to whether or 
no, they give satisfaction in the discharge of their 
duties. 
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The reflex effect on former pupils upon receiving 
visits from the old school in the person of the field 
officer, as may well be imagined, is very marked. It 
gives them a better opinion of themselves and of 
their work, it excites their pride, and their loyalty 
for their alma mater and a sense of their impor- 
tance as workers and breadwinners, and, too, em- 
ployers on their part, upon discovering that an offi- 
cial representative of the school may he expected 
from time to time to look after the welfare of their 
deaf workmen, exert themselves more than they 
otherwise would, to see that they receive fair and 
just treatment. 

Among other duties that naturally devolve upon 
the field officer is that of investigating the home con- 
ditions of the pupils he meets. He accompanies 
them to their homes, making inquiry as to their 
health, their pleasures, their moral and _ social 
standing, their business relations, and their prefer- 
ence for and attendance upon church duties. He 
strives to find out just how they live. All this takes 
time but it pays, as all good work does. 

Another important duty may be urged upon the 
attention of the field officer. He should be required 
to look up new pupils of the proper age for instruc- 
tion, to inquire carefully by means of simple tests 
as to the degree of their deafness and as to their 
mental and physical condition; to give information 
regarding the work of the school and general ad- 
vice as to when and how parents may avail them- 
selves of its advantages. In particular, he should be 
charged to make careful inquiry regarding doubtful 
cases, their mentality, their hearing, if any, their 
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personal habits and their physical condition in gen- 
eral in order that the school may avoid receiving 
children who should, probably, be placed in the care 
of correctional and custodial institutions. 

The field officer, to be fully prepared for the com- 
plete discharge of the many duties that from time 
to time may devolve upon him, must have a large ac- 
quaintance with the deaf and the methods pursued 
in their instruction. He should have knowledge and 
training regarding the application and value of oral 
methods, of the possibilities and use of the language 
of signs, and of the advantage and use of manual 
alphabet methods. He should also have a liberal 
acquaintance with the literature pertaining to the 
deaf as a class and their care and training as indi- 
viduals. In short, he should be a well armed repre- 
sentative of the particular school he would serve, 
capable of entering into all phases of deaf-mute 
life, educationally and socially and morally, of 
meeting the deaf on their own grounds and enter- 
ing whole heartedly into their pleasures, their hopes 
and aims in life. 

He should be required to make frequent and ac- 
curate reports to his superior officer giving in de- 
tail complete account of all traveling expenses, of 
all incidents of moment attendant upon his special 
mission together with any suggestions that may 
tend to the uplift of the deaf from any and all 
angles. 

It is my belief founded on experience that the ef- 
ficiency of our schools may be greatly widened and 
broadened and made more effectively to subserve the 
important purpose for which they are founded and 
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maintained by pursuing some such course as here- 
in outlined. 

In closing, I may be permitted to quote briefly from 
the report of our field officer for last year. 


I am always on the lookout for former pupils and for 
the deaf in general I find them nearly everywhere. They 
are engaged in various kinds of work, always depending 
largely upon the industries of the different sections in 
which they reside. I find that those who have remained in 
school until they have graduated and learned their trades 
well, and then have followed them, as a rule seem to be 
doing best. 

All of the deaf are industrious; most of them have good 
homes and many of them have very snug bank accounts. 
Some of them have entered the business world and are 
doing well. At first I thought that the certain trades 
taught in the schools offered better advantages than others, 
but after finding one of our baker boys buying his flour 
by the carload and catering to a large wholesale trade that 
demanded a truck for the delivery of his goods besides 
conducting a fine store for his retail trade, after finding 
one of our graduates running the leading art studio in a 
city of 35,000 inhabitants, after finding one of our shoe- 
shop boys owning a home that cost him over $7,500 here 
in Philadelphia, all earned in his own shop, after finding 
one of our printers earning $54 a week regularly, and find- 
ing others living in most modern homes with the finest 
kind of furniture and others of various callings with from 
five to seven thousand dollars in the bank, after finding 
all these things in my travels, I have changed my mind. 
The results are not so much to be found in the trades the 
pupils have learned at school; they are rather to be found 
in the man. Any trade taught in this school (Mt. Airy) 
is a sure road to success if the boy or girl will learn it well 
and then stick to his job. 
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It should be very gratifying to the household depart- 
ment to learn that deaf girls make splendid home makers. 
It is rare indeed to find the home of a deaf woman out of 
order. They are able to do so many things themselves 
that the average housewife would spend extra money to 
have done. The training that deaf girls get in boarding 
schools in household duties sticks to them through life. 
They make good wives and handle their husbands’ earn- 
ings with care and good judgment. 

The influence of our female pupils from foreign homes 
on the home management is very marked. A touch of 
American housekeeping is put into effect as soon as our 
larger girls return for their vacations, thus indirectly bene- 
fitting every member of the family. Some of our older 
girls give their homes a regular overhauling and cleaning 
up as soon as they get home. 

I am sure that my visits in the counties I have gone 
through have created a new and stronger interest in the 
education of the deaf and that practically all parents of 
deaf children will soon be told of the opportunities of- 
fered by the state for their instruction. 

The State Department of Special Education is codperat- 
ing with the work of my department. I know of several 
cases where the department has strongly advised parents 
to send their children to the Mt. Airy and other schools 
for instruction. Its officers have requested me to keep 
them supplied with suitable literature to be placed in the 
hands of parents of deaf children. I am doing so. 


To this, interesting as it is, I would add that the 
expense attendant upon the labors of our field officer 
has been considerable, but it has been richly repaid 
in the wider publicity given the work of the school, 
in its increased attendance and in the more numer- 
ous applications received for admission, in the 
marked uplift of the deaf of the state themselves 
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end in the deeper understanding and appreciation 
of the work and purposes of the school that have 
been established among our patrons and in the mind 
of the general public. 

To sum up the whole case in a few words: The 
plan has passed the experimental stage successfully. 
It is found that the maintenance of a field officer or 
worker as a regular member of the institution staff 
keeps the work of the school in its many phases, 
completely, continuously and intelligently in touch 
with public requirements, and well repays all the 
labor and expense incident to the creation of the po- 
sition. 

A. L. E. CROUTER, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE? 


The program committee has chosen a most oppor- 
tune time for this topic. It will soon be dinner time, 
and my subject is ‘‘Domestic Science.’’ By the 
time I finish talking about pies—lovely, nice, juicy 
pies—all in a row, or cakes, ‘‘Um yum!’’ we shall 
all feel and do as the young man did, who, perpetu- 
ally ‘‘broke,’’ was once asked by a friend to dinner. 
He decided to work up an appetite by beginning at 
one end of the town, looking in each restaurant win- 
dow and imagining what he would order if he were 
going to eat there. By the time he reached the last 
one, he was so ravenously hungry that he went di- 
rectly to his friend’s house and ate such a tremen- 
dous dinner that there was hardly enough for the 
rest of the party. Only in this case we won’t need 
restaurant windows; our imagination will do the 
work. 

I have been asked to tell what we were doing in 
domestic science in the Virginia School. To begin 
with, I had rather curious material to work with in 
my first year. Some of the girls came from nice 
homes. Most came from poor homes and farms, one 
or two from the mountains where they lived under 
almost primitive conditions. It sounds improbable, 
but it is a fact. Some of them use the bark of trees 
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for plates, make a hole in the ground, build a fire on 
stones in the hole, then when the stones are red hot, 
put in an iron pot with all the food mixed up and 
cook it, or they use the big fireplace with cranes just 
as in our great-grandmother’s time. Most of the 
girls did not know the names of the utensils they 
had to work with in school; some had never seen 
them before. So, for the first year’s work we 
learned the parts of the stove, the principle of the 
fire, elementary cooking, rules for baking, names of 
utensils, ete. We had a hard time learning the 
names of utensils. All methods failed until we hit 
upon the plan of cutting out pictures of utensils and 
pasting them in our cookbooks with the name under- 
neath each one and a note of explanation of its use. 
This made something that would help the children 
to make clear to their mothers what they had at 
school. 


Toward the close of the year I decided to have 
an examination in cooking. The children were pet- 
rified for they had never heard of a cookery exami- 
nation. So I fooled them by telling them that we 
were just going to play, and wrote my examination 
in a story form. For example, ‘‘One morning very 
early, John and Mary went for a walk. They were 
far from home, when suddenly it began to rain. 
They were soon very wet, but they walked on until 
they came to a farmhouse. They knocked and were 
admitted. They found that a lady and her sick sis- 
ter lived there. The house was cold. The lady had 
been so busy with her sister that she had forgotten 
the fire. She now made the fire. How did she make 
it? Then she made some coffee. What is the coffee 
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rule? But Mary did not like the coffee, so she made 
cocoa. How did she make it? What is the cocoa 
rule?’’—and so on through a whole day’s work. It 
worked beautifully. The girls forgot to be scared; 
they were so interested in the story that they did 
their best and all passed. 

For the second year we had advanced cooking, 
stressing teamwork, simple dietetics, sickroom nurs- 
ing, some budget making, utilization of left-overs 
and menu making. Here is an example of how 
much we needed this last. For the Board of Visi- 
tors’ dinner one girl was going to have salt pork, 
cabbage, ice cream and cake. Another was going to 
have baked beans, cabbage, ice cream and cake. An- 
other said, ‘‘Tomatoes, corn, beans, peas, cake.”’’ 
Still another girl, who came from a fine Southern 
family, said, ‘‘Roast beef, fried chicken, beef steak, 
roast pork, sweet potatoes, mashed potatoes, toma- 
toes, peas, beans, corn, ice cream, apple pie, choco- 
late pie, lemon pie, pumpkin pie, chocolate cake, an- 
gel-food cake, and coffee.’’ The poor members of the 
board! What would have been left of them? The 
girls were not to blame. It was what they had at 
home. They improved so much, however, in their 
work that year, that they gave two dinners to the 
members of the board, and this year they gave an in- 
formal tea to the members of the faculty and some 
of the town people. On the latter occasion they all 
talked, eliminating signs entirely, and most of them 
were understood. 

I know that many of you superintendents are op- 
posed to the third year in domestic science. I am 
not, and this is why. Most of our deaf girls do not 
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go on to college. The majority stay home and get 
married, and what they learn in an institution is not 
enough to get married on. Their mothers can’t al- 
ways teach them, and many times they won’t. I had 
an experience which started me to thinking, so I am 
going to pass it on to you. A young girl, 17 years 
old, who was taking my course, suddenly left at 
Christmas time to be married. I asked her what 
she knew about marriage. Why, she knew all about 
it. She could sweep the floor, wash the dishes, cook 
some, sew a little, make a fire, and do a few other 
things. I asked her if she knew how to keep a 
budget, how to save money, what cuts of meat were 
cheapest, how to care for children, ete. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ 
said she, cheerfully; ‘‘1’ll live with his mother and 
she’ll help me.’’ And off she went. More than a 
year later I heard from her. She was weak, baby 
was sick, and husband was ill from malnutrition and 
had lost his job. The house was filthy, for she had 
never learned management. The grandmother had 
been feeding that tiny baby potatoes, cabbage, and 
corn. The girl herself looked as if she were 25. 
That is why I advocate the third year in domestic 
science. In this year would be given dietetics, house- 
hold economics, budget making, baby care (care of 
baby brother or sister), house furnishing and care 
of the house, where and how to economize—just to 
lay the foundation upon which the girls themselves 
can build as the need grows. 

I have also been asked to give some suggestions 
that I have found helpful to me in my teaching. One 
of these refers to the household chart. The names 
of the pupils in the class are written on a large sheet 
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of paper, with the household duties numbered ac- 
cording to the following legend: ; 
HOUSEHOLD DUTIES 


1 
3 
5 
6 
And so on. 


At the head of each ruled column on the chart is 
the date when the class meets. In the first column 
are the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6—just as many num- 
bers as there are girls, with a corresponding ‘‘duty’’ 
for each number. The next column begins with 2 
and ends with 1, the third column begins with 3 and 
ends with 2, and so on, a real progressive party 
idea. This saves much controversy and bickering, 
and the schedule for the whole year can be made out 
at one time. The following chart will give a con- 
crete idea of the plan: 


SEPTEMBER 

Pupil 19 20 21 22 23 24 
ee 123 4 5 6 
[Miss B 283465 61 
TT 8 4 5 6 1 2 
Mis D ............... 2 
(Miss B .___-__________ 5 6 12 8 4 
Miss F ss 


Another suggestion is the examination in story 
form which I explained a few moments ago. The 
girls are certain to respond to it. 
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One thing I learned from my own institution life 
was how lessons can drag. How tired I used to be 
to see everybody else doing the same thing that I 
was doing, just so much and no more. So, remem- 
bering that, I combine my lessons as much as pos- 
sible. If the lesson is a pie lesson, apple pie for 
instance, I divide the class into three groups. One 
group uses lard in making the crust, another butter, 
and the third uses half butter and half lard. One 
group uses lemon for flavoring, another nutmeg, and 
the last cinnamon. The pies are marked, and when 
baked are cut up into small pieces and judged as to 
which is best. Then follows a discussion as to the 
why and wherefore of such and such ingredients, 
the result being that the class has learned three 
times as much as would have been possible in the 
old way. Or, if the central theme of a lesson is tea, 
coffee, or cocoa—ordinarily a dry affair—I make 
an informal ‘‘tea’’ or party of the lesson, with the 
discussion of tea or coffee a subject of conversation. 
They have previously done outside reading on the 
topic. Then they copy the questions from the slate 
and answer outside after class. 

Another suggestion is that with regard to the pro- 
cedure of class work. The recipes should be written 
on the slate. On the side slate the class assignments 
and questions on the day’s work may be indicated. 
When the class files in, the instructor should sit 
down also, explain the meanings of the difficult 
words, point out where to substitute, how much to 
use, what to look for, and so on. Then the work may 
begin. While the article is cooking, the pupils 
should copy the questions and recipes. When they 
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have finished sampling their cookery, they ought to 
clean up the kitchen. If there is any time left they 
may answer the questions; if not, they can do that 
out of class. This means that they have been over 
the lesson three times, which helps to fix it in their 
memory, making it unnecessary to cram at the last 
minute. 
MARIAN ROSS, 


Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


THE DEAF MAN AND THE PRINTING TRADES* 


To help the deaf to live a higher and happier life, 
to enjoy more fully the blessings of earth, and to ap- 
preciate more intelligently the work of the Creator 
is, without question, the all-important duty of those 
of us engaged in the teaching of the deaf; for we 
alone are responsible for most of what a deaf child 
knows and is able to do when he leaves school. What 
he needs most, and the best means of giving it to 
him are for us, his instructors, to decide. So on us 
falls a very delicate task. While training a deaf 
pupil in school, we must ever have in mind that the 
paramount trade to be taught him should be the one 
that will give him independence upon leaving school. 
What is it that will give him this independence? 
Clearly and simply, the ability to earn bread and 
butter. Next to the teaching of English the most 
important thing is the training of the pupil in some 
trade. What would be the use of giving him 
an academic education if he goes out into the world 
without any means by which to earn a livelihood? 
It is so necessary for the deaf to be taught a specific 
branch of work that I would prefer omitting some 
one of the scholastic branches if all cannot be taken 
up. It is gratifying, however, to see that more and 
more attention is being given to trades-training in 
our American schools for the deaf than ever before. 


1A paper delivered at the twenty-third meeting of the Convention 
< Se Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, June 29, 
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Printing seems to be the most universally taught 
of all trades in schools for the deaf. Printing may 
be classified as including the following allied trades: 
linotyping, monotyping, lead and rule casting, hand 
composition, stone work, bindery, photo-engraving 
and etching, and press work. According to the tabu- 
lar statistics in the Annals for January, 1923, out 
of 64 residential schools in the United States, 50 
teach printing; cabinet-making, including carpentry, 
coming next with 49. Only two public day-schools 
teach printing. Printing is taught in all of the five 
Canadian schools for the deaf. According to the 
best information there is a larger per cent of adult 
deaf employed in the printing trade than in any 
other line of work that requires skill, with the possi- 
ble exception of agriculture. 

I am not here to tell what and how best to instruct 
in the printing trades, but rather to lay before you 
for your information some of the interesting facts 
regarding the relations of the deaf to the printing 
trades as they are to-day. To the end that I might 
be able to handle my subject intelligently, I pre- 
pared and sent out three separate sets of question- 
naires, the first to employers of deaf printers; the 
second to heads of schools for the deaf; and the 
third to deaf printers now employed. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in securing returns 
owing to limited time and indifference of a good 
many in making prompt and full response. But I 
trust the data so far obtained, though somewhat in- 
complete, will be of value as a beginning, consider- 
ing the magnitude of this undertaking, to say noth- 
ing of the aid it will be as a basis of forming a bet- 
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ter judgment of the importance of printing as trade- 
training in our schools. 


EMPLOYERS OF DEAF PRINTERS 


Forty-seven questionnaires were mailed to those 
leading printers who in my knowledge employ deaf 
printers, eliciting replies from 33 as shown in the 
accompanying statistical statement arranged for 
your convenience. Most of the replies came from 
printers in the East and South; only five from be- 
yond the Mississippi. I did not have in my posses- 
sion names of firms employing the deaf in the last- 
named section, but I presume the conditions exist- 
ing in the East are about the same as those through- 
out the country. 


I. Copy of Questionnaire. 


. Do you employ any deaf printers? If so, how many? 

. What specific line of work do your deaf employees do? 

. Do you find their work satisfactory in every way? 

Do you consider deafness a handicap in the printing 
trades? 

. What wages do you pay your deaf employees? 

. What are your means of communicating with your deaf 

employees ? 


a 


II. Replies to Inquiry from Employing Printers 


Question 1.—Employment— 


1 firm employs 7 deaf printers___------_ 7 
1 firm employs 6 deaf printers___------ 6 
4 firms each employ 4 deaf printers____-_ 16 
3 firms each employ 3 deaf printers____- 9 
11 firms each employ 2 deaf printers____-_ 22 
13 firms each employ 1 deaf printer_____-_ 13 


The thirty-three firms employ a total of 73 deaf printers. 
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Question 2.—Line of Work— 


Linotype operators 15 Platen pressmen --~--- 4 
Machinist operators 2 Press feeders 9 
Monotype operator ---__ 1 Binders and folders___. 9 
Monotype caster 3 
Hand ecompositors (job) 19 Make-up men --~---~--- 3 
1 
Photo-engraver 1 
1 All-around man 1 


Question 3.—Work Satisfactory? 
Yes, 29; in some ways, 3; no report, 1. 
Question 4.—Deafness a Handicap— 
' No, 27; yes, in some lines, 4; do not know, 1; no report, 1. 
Question 5.—Means of Communication— 
Written instructions—21 firms, 43 employees. 
Employees can talk and read lips—4 firms, 7 employees. 
Employees can talk but can not read lips—8 firms, 13 
employees. 
Foreman can talk by the manual alphabet—®5 firms, 9 
employees. 
No report—1 firm, 1 employee. 
Note—Some employers have one or two with whom 
they communicate in writing and one or two by speech. 


Question 6.—Wages— 


Below $15 per week_----------_--__ 11 
Between $16 and $20 per week___-- 8 
Between $21 and $25 per week_-_-_- 12 
Between $26 and $30 per week___-_- 10 
Between $31 and $35 per week__-_-- 8 
Between $36 and $40 per week_-__-_-_ 11 
Between $41 and $45 per week____- 8 


Over $45 per 
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HEADS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The total number of questionnaires sent to heads 


of schools for the deaf in the United States (public 
day-schools not included) was fifty and replies were 
received from 41. The replies were so varied that it 
was a little difficult to prepare a tabulated summary 
therefrom. This summary is given in the following 
statements: 


= 


I. Copy of Questionnaire 


. Do you have instruction in linotype operating? 
. How is you print shop equipped ? 
. Do you consider your shop well enough equipped to give 


a practical course of instruction? 


. (a) Is your instructor of printing a hearing or a deaf 


man? A ‘‘eombined’’ man? (b) His salary? 


. (a) What is the average number of apprentices in your 


printing class? (b) How many hours per week are 
devoted to instruction? 


. (a) What qualifications in a deaf boy do you think are 


necessary to turn out a good linotype operator? (b) 
What do you do with those of limited abilities? 


. (a) What is the estimated number of deaf persons hav- 


ing received instruction in your school now following 
the printing trades? (b) How many of these are 
linotype operators? (ce) How many of these own 
print shops? 


. (a) Do you or your instructor of printing help the 


graduates to get jobs on their leaving school? (b) If 
so, how? 


9. Do you give post-graduate courses to those not sufli- 


ciently prepared to follow the trade successfully? 


10. Do you consider printing one of the best trades for 


the deaf? 
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II. Replies to Inquiries 
Question 1.—Instruction in linotype operating— 


Number of schools having such instruction___--_-~_ 21 
Number of schools having no linotype but soon will 
Number of schools having no such instruction___--- 9 
41 
Question 2.—Equipment of Print Shops— 

6 

All equipped except linotype___---- 17 

Fairly well 14 

+ 

41 


Note—All except three have no equip- 
ment for bindery work. 

Questions 3.—Sufficiently equipped to give a practical 

course of training? 
Yes, 27; yes, except linotype, 11; no, 3. 

Question 4.—(a) Instructors, deaf or hearing? 
ee 22 (9 of whom are combined men) 
19 

(b) Salaries— 
From $650 with board to $2,200. 

Question 5 (a)—Average number of pupils to class? 

From 10 to 25; average 16. 
(b) Number of hours of instruction? 
Average 13 hours per week per pupil, 
or a little over 2 hours daily. 

Question 6.—Qualifications necessary to turn out a good 

linotype operator? 


1. A working knowledge of English. 
2. Experience at hand composition. 
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3. Good eyesight. 

4. Mechanical ability. 

5. A natural inclination to do that kind of work. Those 
with lesser abilities had better not continue in the 
trade though several think they will do well at 
hand composition and press feeding. 

Question 7—Estimated number of deaf printers following 
trades? 

Many were unable to answer, having made no records, 
but on the face of returns from 22 school heads, there are 
628 deaf printers, 64 of whom are linotype operators, and 
11 of whom are owners of shops. 

Question 8—Do you help the graduates get jobs? If so, 
how? 

By recommendation and certificates, 12; by personal so- 
licitation, 2; more requests for graduates than can be 
supplied, 12; no, they can help themselves, 15. 

Question 9.—Post-graduate Courses in Printing— 

Number of schools giving post-graduate courses_.__ 17 

Number of schools not giving post-graduate courses. 20 

Number of schools willing to give such courses__--- + 


41 
Question 10.—Do you consider printing one of the best 
trades for the deaf? 
Yes, 39; no, 2. 


DEAF PRINTERS NOW EMPLOYED 


Some sixty inquiries were mailed to those deaf 
printers now following the printing trades whose 
names and addresses were available. Thirty-two 
replies were received, eleven letters returned unde- 
livered, and the others remained unanswered. I 
sent these inquiries only to well-known deaf people, 
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not including the deaf instructors in state schools 
and those employed in the Government Printing Of- 
fice at Washington. It is to be regretted that the 
replies were not more numerous, as they might be 
an expression of the ‘‘voice’’ of the deaf themselves 
in regard to the printing trades. 


I. Copy of Questionnaire 


1. (a) Are you employed in a printing trade? (b) If so, 

what specific line of work are you engaged in? 

2. (a) Did you learn the trade at your school or outside? 
(b) If in school, do you consider the training you re- 
ceived sufficient to give you a good start? (c) If not, 
where do the faults lie? 

. (a) Would you rather do some other line of work than 
printing? (b) If so, what are your reasons? 

. (a) How do you get instructions from your foreman or 
employers? (b) Do you find speech and lip-reading 
of value to you? 

5. (a) How much per week do you get for your wages? 

(b) A living salary? 

6. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of 

the teaching of printing at your alma mater? 


II. Replies to Above Questions 


Question 1—Number of employees to each branch— 


Linotype operators _. 15 Foreman -------~---~- 1 
Hand compositors, job 7 Ad-man —------------- 1 
1 
Owner, managers 5 

32 


Question 2.—(a) Trade Learned at School— 
Yes, 19; no, 13. 
(b) Training at school sufficient to give good start? 
Yes, 11; not much, 3; no, 5. 
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(c) Where do the faults lie? 
Poor instruction, 4; poor equipment, 
2; too much commercialism, 1; 1 
answered nothing. 
Question 3.—Would you rather follow some other line of 
work ?— 
No, 30; yes, 2. 
1, prefers out-of-door work. 
1, no chance for promotion. 


Question 4.—(a) Means of communication— 


14 
By speech, lip-reading and writing---~-- 10 
By speech and writing----------------- 2 
32 
(b) Do you find speech and lip-reading of 
value ?— 


Yes, 16; not much, 7; no, 9. 
Question 5.—Wages— 

All with the exception of two get not less than $30 per 
week, the largest salary being $66 per week. Avver- 
age, $43.50. 

The five owner-managers report earnings by year of 
from $1,500 to $6,000 net. 

Question 6.—Suggestions for improvements in school print 
shops— 

Answers very much diversified, but summarized in a gen- 
eral way as follows: 

Better and modern equipment, including linotype__ 23 


More time to be given to training_______--____-_-~_ 3 
Satisfied with school shop as it is_-_____----_---__- 2 
Give post-courses in linotyping------..----------- 1 


New building for trades training-__.-.------------ 


4 39 
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From the collation of information from the em- 
ploying printers we learn the following facts: 

1. As a whole they are not discriminating against 
the deaf, and a majority express entire satisfaction 
with their work. One made this remark, ‘‘‘The best 
man in the shop’’; another sent in a request for 
more deaf printers. It seems true that a large per 
cent of the printers throughout the country are fa- 
miliar with the deaf and their work. 

2. A good many of the deaf employees are hold- 
ing down the more responsible positions in print 
shops, and a surprisingly high per cent are linotype 
operators. This in view of the fact that it has been 
only a short time since instruction in linotype oper- 
ating was introduced in our schools. 

3. The average wage paid deaf printers is $28.50 
per week—a living salary. Printers and pressmen 
get all the way from $20 to $35; linotype operators 
from $30 to $50. These are the union scales, and the 
deaf invariably get the same wages as the hearing 
for the same class of work. 

4. Most employers resort to writing when they 
communicate with their deaf employees, though in 
many cases speech and lip-reading are used in a sat- 
isfactory way. In big print shops instructions are 
given on the ‘‘job ticket,’’ and it is seldom necessary 
for the deaf to ask for explanations. 

From the replies made by the heads of schools 
for the deaf we find that: 

1. Almost half of the residential schools for the 
deaf now have instruction in linotype operating 
whereas only three years ago there were scarcely 
over a dozen. And a good many of the other schools 
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not having a linotype machine report plans to intro- 
duce this phase of instruction in the near future. 
That is very encouraging, indeed, and before long 
any bright deaf boy desiring to follow the trade 
can have the opportunity. 


2. The equipment of many school print shops, 
though probably sufficient to give the rudiments of 
a trade education, is not ample or modern enough 
and is usually poorly chosen with a view to its edu- 
cational value and uses. Much of the equipment 
was bought years ago, therefore is entirely out of 
date, and should be replaced with modern equipment 
as far as possible if we want to make really good 
printers of our apprentices. 

3. Nine out of the 22 deaf instructors of printing 
are combined men, that is, they teach a literary class 
besides printing. That may work satisfactorily in 
small schools, but in large ones instructors should 
concentrate almost all of their energy along the 
printing line in order to secure good results. The 
average salary paid the instructors of printing is 
around $1,500 a year, which is reasonable; but to 
keep competent instructors (experts in printing who 
can easily get employment in any big plant at over 
$50 per week) in schools, more attractive salaries 
should be granted. 

4. The average number of apprentices in a print- 
ing class is sixteen, while four, on an average, grad- 
uate, and four are admitted each year. The average 
time allowed in most schools for the teaching of 
printing is about 13 hours a week per pupil, or a 
little over two hours daily, and the length of time 
for a full course is from five to six years. That 
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should be sufficient time, though a little more would 
be better. 

5. The qualifications in a deaf boy to turn out 
an expert printer or linotype operator should be: a 
good working command of English, a good mechani- 
cal ability, that peculiar ‘‘knack’’ that becomes a 
part of the make-up of a printer, ete. While many 
of those with limited abilities may do well at press- 
feeding and on the cases, it is advisable, and un- 
doubtedly the opinion of most instructors in print- 
ting, that they do not remain at the trade longer, 
but are sent to a more congenial occupation. Un- 
skilled printers get low wages. 

6. The heads of schools have ‘‘lost count’’ of deaf 
persons Having received instruction at school now 
following the trade, so the returns are inaccurate. 
However, if we take as a basis the data from, say, 
North Carolina, where 60 out of 1,200 deaf persons 
are now employed at the printing trades, then there 
are something like 2,250 printers out of the esti- 
mated deaf population of 45,000 in the United 
States. 

7. As to the schools helping the deaf get work 
upon their leaving, a majority of the heads say they 
do it both by letters of recommendation and by per- 
sonal solicitation. Some, however, said they have 
had more requests for printers than they could sup- 
ply. Others maintained that the deaf printers have 
no trouble in securing steady work by themselves. 
A majority of the schools do give, or are willing to 
give, post-courses to those not sufficiently prepared, 
especially in linotype operating. All but two heads 
agree that printing is one of the best trades for the 
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bright deaf; some even go so far as to say it is the 
very best. 

The data obtained from the deaf printers furnish 
the following interesting information: 

1. Most of them follow the trade they learned at 
school, though a number of operators say they 
learned linotype operating outside. The latter, as 
a rule, were not very enthusiastic about giving 
credit to school shops for the instruction they re- 
ceived, some claiming that they had to learn for the 
most part outside. No doubt this was due to two 
things—incompetent instructors and poor equip- 
ment. But these replies came from those who had 
left school years ago. Conditions are improving 
and remedies are being rapidly made nowadays. 

2. The deaf printers as a whole are satisfied with 
their work, and are getting living wages. Those 
who own and run shops are meeting with remark- 
able success. 

Summing up, I would say that printing and its al- 
lied trades are among the very best for the deaf pos- 
sessed of the necessary qualifications; that beyond 
any doubt the deaf can make good linotype opera- 
tors; that there should be more systematic courses of 
instruction and better equipment in our school 
shops; and that a little more time should be given 
to the teaching of printing. 

Care should be taken about assigning a deaf boy 
to the printing trade, for we are determining for 
bim his future career. He must have intelligence 
above the average and must be made of the right 
stuff. But we should not insist on the idea that 
printing is the most desirable occupation for the 
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deaf. Some might do better in some other line, but 
the manual training they receive in the print shop 
will be valuable not only in the way of developing a 
certain amount of manual dexterity and care and 
precision in operations but also as the means of 
earning money while pursuing a college course. If 
a deaf pupil will do well as an agriculturist, or a 
chemist, or at some professional trade, he should not 
be asked to follow the printing trade. But of all the 
trades now taught in American schools for the deaf, 
printing seems to offer the best means of prepara- 
tion for the life work of the bright deaf boy. 

In conclusion, it is my hope that having given the 
foregoing facts and suggestions, many of our 
schools will hereafter make greater efforts to bring 
about better conditions in our printing shops so that 
more deaf boys of this and coming generations may 
enjoy all the opportunities of learning the wonder- 
ful are of printing to the fullest extent. 


ODIE W. UNDERHILL, 
Instructor in the Florida School, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE—WHAT STUDENTS NEED 
BEFORE COMING 


That a large percentage of students entering Gal- 
laudet College resign, or are dropped, during the 
first two years of the course, is a fact known to the 
members of this convention. 

Experience has shown that, under conditions as 
they exist, only about one-third of the students en- 
tering the college may expect to graduate. The rea- 
sons for this state of affairs are many, but may be 
classified under three heads: (1) the standards and 
the limitations of Gallaudet College; (2) the char- 
acter, circumstances, physical condition, and capa- 
bilities of the student; (3) the preparation of the 
student before entrance. 

The writer is well aware that many suggestions 
may occur to those present as to changes which ap- 
pear desirable in the requirements, equipment, or 
other conditions in the college. It is with no desire 
to evade or to shift responsibility that this aspect 
of the case is not considered here, and that the dis- 
cussion is confined to the subject assigned. 

The rating of a student based on his entrance ex- 
aminations is often not a safe indication as to what 
his standing will be after he becomes a member of 
the Preparatory Class. In a recent class, for ex- 
ample, which numbered about fifty students at en- 
trance, only about thirty were left at the end of the 
first year. Of these thirty, two who had been placed 
on the waiting list on account of their low standing 
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in the entrance examinations, and who had been the 
last admitted, were found to rank third and ninth 
respectively at the end of the first year. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the 
college is admitting a much larger number of can- 
didates to the Preparatory Class than can be ex- 
pected to meet the requirements after entrance and 
receive degrees. It means, in brief, that admission 
is in a great measure probationary, and that the 
new student can not be considered to have made a 
successful start until after having satisfactorily 
completed the work of the Preparatory Class. The 
real test, therefore, of the student’s preparation 
and ability does not consist in merely meeting the 

entrance requirements. 

It is not meant to imply that the condition above 
referred to is, in all respects, undesirable. There 
is much to be said for an arrangement which per- 
mits a large number of students to enter and, after 
giving them a chance to prove their worth, retains 
only the best. It is however realized that for many 
who are engaged in preparing students for college 
there has been little to guide them as to what is de- 
sired except the published entrance requirements. 

In obtaining the material for this paper the 
writer has received many suggestions from his col- 
leagues on the faculty of Gallaudet College, and 
from students and alumni. Some of these sugges- 
tions will be here briefly stated, without any attempt 
to develop them at length, with the belief that some 
of them may prove useful, or may bring out other 
suggestions in the discussion which it is hoped may 
follow the reading of this paper. 

Cultivation of the imagination should be given 
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particular attention in the education of deaf pupils. 
The importance of this lies in the development of 
originality and independent thinking. The more 
one does his own thinking the better fitted he will be 
to appreciate and understand the thoughts of others. 
An active intellect will be developed as compared 
with one which is passive or absorptive. 

Pupils should be taught how to study. It is not 
enough to see that they spend an hour or two with 
their books in hand or even to note that they are 
exerting themselves. A great deal of wasted effort 
is due to wrong methods of study or to lack of 
proper concentration. 

There should be no gap between school and col- 
lege work. Some very capable students have found 
themselves almost hopelessly handicapped because 
of what may have appeared, to those sending them, 
to be only a slight deficiency in their preparation. 
This applies especially to the preparation in arith- 
metic and algebra. 

A great deal of benefit is derived by college stu- 
dents from their various organizations, and there 
should be some preparation for this experience in 
self government, holding of offices and in assuming 
various responsibilities. The cultivation of a sense 
of responsibility is of the highest importance, and 
much might be gained by permitting a certain 
amount of self government of student activities in 
the work of the schools. 

As one student states it, ‘‘A boy should not come 
to college ‘broke.’ ’’ He will find it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to meet the college requirements 
and also find time and opportunity to earn enough 
to pay his persoral expenses. A number of schools 
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provide traveling expenses of, or otherwise assist, 
deserving candidates. The required outlay is so 
small, compared with what is furnished free of cost, 
that it is hoped that some means may be found by 
other schools of meeting the needs of deserving stu- 
dents, who would otherwise be deprived of the op- 
portunity of continuing their education. 

Instruction should be given in the use of books of 
reference. The faculty of Gallaudet College has 
found it necessary to require the members of the 
Preparatory Class to take a course in ‘‘Use of Li- 
brary.’’ Students sometimes come to college who 
do not even know how to find a given article in an 
encyclopedia. An example may be cited of one stu- 
dent who reported that he could not find ‘‘ Amazon”’ 
and that the nearest he could come to it was a book 
which had printed on the outside ‘‘ A—Ana.”’ 

Physical fitness is of the greatest importance and 
every effort should be made to send students to col- 
lege in good physical condition. It is true that cer- 
tain disabilities do not prevent a young man or 
woman from acquiring a higher education, but 
careful thought should be given to the nature of the 
ailments or disabilities before deciding that a col- 
lege course is desirable, or even possible, for the 
one under consideration. 

The question of moral training is not here given 
more space because its importance is fully realized 
by all educators and needs no discussion. It is be- 
lieved that no effort is being spared in this direction 
in the schools for deaf children and that it is under- 
stood that such training should be given at the earli- 
est opportunity and that it is most efficacious during 
the early years of a child’s training. 
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In the foregoing we have only outlined a number 
of suggestions as they have come to us, without any 
attempt to arrange them in any particular order as 
to their importance from the writer’s point of view. 

In the following an attempt will be made to point 
out the more important causes of failure by stu- 
dents, after entering college, as the matter is viewed 
by the writer. 

It is a generally recognized fact, from the stand- 
point of scholastic preparation, that more failures 
are due to a lack of adequate understanding of the 
English language than to any other cause that may 
be mentioned, if not more than to all other causes 
combined. It is very desirable that a student should 
be able to express his thoughts in good, understand- 
able English. It is absolutely essential that he 
should be able to gain a clear comprehension of 
what he is required to read or study. It may seem 
unnecessary to dwell on a truth which appears to 
be so self-evident, but it is a fact that students are 
sent to Gallaudet who are hopelessly handicapped 
from the start because of this lack of understanding 
of English. 


For some constructive suggestions in regard to 
the teaching of English the writer takes occasion to 
refer to an article by Prof. Herbert E. Day, in the 
American Annals of the Deaf for May of this year, 
entitled ‘‘A Plea for Word Study.”’ 

Next to English in importance is the preparation 
in arithmetic and algebra. 

According to the requirements for graduation 
from Gallaudet, any student who has a permanent 
condition in any study of the Preparatory Class will 
not be granted a degree. As the study of algebra 
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and geometry are pursued throughout the first year, 
it is therefore evident that a lack of mathematical 
ability, or inadequate preparation in the fundamen- 
tal principles and processes of arithmetic and alge- 
bra, makes it very improbable that the entering can- 
didate will be successful in his mathematical courses 
the first year, and, in consequence, he will be ineligi- 
ble for a degree. 

To be more specific, it is a matter commonly noted 
that while the student is usually well drilled in the 
processes or operations, he is very often weak in his 
understanding of relations. Only too often it is nec- 
essary, as late in the course as the sophomore year, 
to correct simple errors in problems relating to ratio 
and proportion. One can hardly place too much 
emphasis on this portion of the subject in teaching 
arithmetic. A clear understanding of ratio and pro- 
portion, with its methods, and its limitations, in 
measuring and comparing things of the same kind 
and of different kinds, has a much deeper influence 
on clear and accurate thinking than is generally rec- 
ognized. There is often observed an inability, and 
sometimes an unwillingness, to analyze or state a 
problem in a mathematical form, whereas the stu- 
dent is perfectly capable of, and enjoys, performing 
the indicated operations. 

The last statement leads us to the next thought, 
which is connected with methods of preparation. 

A number of years’ experience with graduates of 
schools for the deaf leads to a belief that they are, 
in very many cases, too dependent on their instruc- 
tors and are unable, or unwilling, to do their own 
thinking. 
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The fact that deaf children need special training 
is the reason for the establishment of schools for 
the deaf throughout the world. It is also true that 
this very deafness is what makes it of the utmost 
importance, not that they should be continually 
helped, but that they should be taught how best to 
help themselves. 

There is a very serious danger that the sympathy 
felt by a teacher of deaf children for those placed in 
his or her care may lead to methods of instruction 
which make them more and more dependent. Un- 
less we teach our pupils how to depend upon them- 
selves, they will be, upon leaving school, like a erip- 
ple suddenly deprived of his crutches. 

Many students who come to us seem to be unwill- 
ing or unable to make any sustained mental effort. 
If something is difficult to understand, this is 
deemed a sufficient excuse for not trying to over- 
come the difficulty, and the task is laid aside until 
help and explanation can be obtained from the 
teacher. Oftentimes the student seeks an easy way 
out of his perplexities by trying to evade a question 
rather than to search patiently for the correct an- 
Swer. 

It is quite possible that this dependence of the 
pupil on his instructor may be due in large measure 
to a belief on his part that because of his deafness 
he ought to be an object of sympathy and therefore 
to be helped over all his difficulties. There is a 
special and a serious danger that a willingness to 
receive help, on all occasions and from any source, 
may be developed which will lead to habits of dis- 
honesty in the classroom and in examinations. It 
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is believed that many students do not realize the 
seriousness of handing in work as their own when 
they have received help from unauthorized sources. 
The effect of this in seriously undermining the char- 
acter is evident. 

Many students need to have revealed to them the 
satisfaction which comes from performing a diffi- 
cult task by one’s own unaided efforts. The deaf 
child should be shown that although because of his 
deafness many things will be harder to accomplish 
yet, because of that very fact, success is all the more 
commendable. He must be helped often and to a 
great degree, but only in such a manner as may en- 
able him to become more self-reliant, and the rea- 
sons for helping him in this way should be carefully 
explained to him. 

The writer’s limited experience with pupils of 
school age disqualifies him from giving advice as to 
the best methods for developing independence and 
resourcefulness in the young. More opportunities 
are perhaps afforded to those who have to deal with 
older students, but the results to be obtained are 
probably of less value because the student is less 
impressionable then than at an earlier age. 

The apparent helplessness of some college stu- 
dents is pathetic. The writer has had questions 
brought to him in the classroom which were fully 
snswered in the textbook which was in the hands of 
the one seeking information at the time the question 
was asked. All that was necessary to obtain the in- 
formation sought was the knowledge how to look up 
& word in the index and to find an indicated page. 
It is the writer’s endeavor in his classes to help a 
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student to answer his own questions in so far as 
this is possible. The discovery that he is able to find 
for himself, in good books of reference, (or by ex- 
periment) the knowledge which he desires and ex- 
planations of his difficulties which are as helpful as 
any that his tcacher can give, (and often even more 
helpful) is often of the utmost benefit in bringing to 
him the realization that he is no longer wholly de- 
pendent upon his teacher. Sensible questions should 
always be answered, and necessary help should not 
be too long withheld lest the seeker after knowledge 
become discouraged and cease his questioning, one of 
the worst things that can happen in the education of 
anyone. 

It is realized that the presentation of the subject 
here treated gives but one side of the question, as 
it is viewed from the standpoint of those who have 
to deal with students after they have entered Gal- 
laudet College. It is hoped that some of those en- 
gaged in preparing students for college work will 
share their experience with us and tell of the needs 
of the young men and women they are preparing 
and what is being done to meet these needs. A 
knowledge of what is being done will assist greatly 
in bringing about a broader and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding which will enable the college to make a 
better adjustment of its methods, to the end that it 
may make the most of its opportunities toward the 
education of the young man and woman entrusted to 
its care. 


CHARLES R. ELY, 


Vice President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


| | 


MINUTES OF SPECIAL SESSION, CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, JUNE 27, 1923 


Session was called to order by the President, Su- 
perintendent Isaac B. Gardner, of New York, who 
stated object of the meeting. 

Superintendent J. W. Jones, of Ohio, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, discussed postpone- 
ment of the Conference originally called to be held 
at St. Augustine, Fla., January, 1923, stating that, 
in response to inquiries, twenty-two superintend- 
ents replied in the negative; twenty favored a meet- 
ing to be held at that time; while a number failed 
to reply. 

Superintendent J. R. Dobyns, of Arkansas, moved 
that the action of the Executive Committee in post- 
poning the Conference be approved. Motion ecar- 
ried. 

It was moved by Superintendent Frank M. 
Driggs, of Utah, that a meeting of the Conference 
be held during the year 1924. Motion carried. 

Superintendent A. H. Walker, of Florida, extend- 
ed for a fourth time an invitation for the Confer- 
ence to meet at St. Augustine. Invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

It was moved by Superintendent E. MeKay Good- 
win, of North Carolina, that the opening session be 
held on January 15, 1924. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was voted that the motion be laid on the 
table, and that the Executive Committee be author- 
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ized to select the date for the holding of the Con- 
ference, it being understood that the consensus of 
opinion favored the holding of such meeting during 
the month of January. 

Mr. Jones made an earnest appeal for harmony 
and coéperation, urging all heads of schools for the 
deaf to arrange to attend the Conference when 
called. Mr. Jones made a further appeal for sup- 
port for the American Annals of the Deaf, calling 
attention to the fact that each school was expected 
to subscribe to a sufficient number of copies to bring 
its quota to 25 cents for each pupil. 

The advisability of holding meetings of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf bien- 
nially, instead of triennially, was discussed infor- 
mally. No voice was raised in opposition to the sug- 
gestion; but this being a matter for the disposal of 
the Convention, and not of the Conference, no action 
was taken. 

A lengthy discussion on the advisability of com- 
bining the three bodies composed of instructors of 
the deaf into one strong organization followed. It 
was moved by Mr. Driggs that it be the sense of 
those assembled at the special session of the Con- 
ference that steps be taken toward the promoting of 
such a union and that Dr. Percival Hall, President 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, be requested to appoint a committee to meet 
jointly with committees from the various other or- 
ganizations, provided they in turn choose to discuss 
such union. Motion carried. 

Whereupon meeting adjourned. 


IGNATIUS BJORLEE, 
Secretary of the Conference. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Deaf and the Automobile—In every contention 
made so far by deaf persons who claim the right to oper- 
ate motor cars, emphasis has been laid upon the fact that 
hearing on the part of the driver is not essential to safety. 
That this is a sound view of the matter is borne out by an 
excellent editorial in the New York Herald of August 11, 
1923, on the question of motorists at railroad crossings. 
This editorial, quoted herewith, deserves careful analysis. 
Certain all-important words are here indicated in italics: 


Within the last fortnight an unusual number of occupants of auto- 
mobiles have lost their lives through accidents at railroad cross- 
ings, and the public attention these fatalities have received gives 
particular interest to a judicial definition of the duties of motor car 
drivers at railroad crossings recently framed by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, Third Department. 

This decision was written by Justice Van Kirk in a suit growing 
out of an accident at a New York Central railroad crossing, in which 
it was pleaded by the railroad that the decedent, whose estate sought 
damages for his death, was guilty of contributory negligence in 
that he did not obey the provisions of the ‘‘dise sign act.’’ Under 
this act railroads operating in New York State must supply, and the 
public authorities must erect 300 feet from each grade crossing, disc 
signs to warn the motorists of the crossing. 

The statute says ‘‘it shall be the duty of the driver of any 
vehicle using such street or highway and crossing to reduce speed 
to a safe limit upon passing such sign, and to proceed cautiously and 
carefully with the vehicle under complete eontrol.’’ In a previous 
decision the Appellate Court said: 

Hearing is an wnsafe protection; the best sense protection im the 
light is sight. The safe limit to speed in approaching a crossing is 
fhat speed at which the driver of an automobile, as he arrives at a 
point where he can see an oncoming train, when it is near enough to 
render crossing ahead of it dangerous, ean stop his car if necessary 
before he reaches the track. It is futile to look when one cannot see. 
If he cannot see without stopping, he must stop.’’ 
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Supplementing this the Appellate Division says: ‘‘The safe limit 
is a limit at which, with his attention no longer distracted while 
controlling and directing his speeding motor car, he may discern the 
approaching train and stop his car before he is in the danger zone, 
namely, the track, which with the overhang of the cars means a 
width of only nine feet.’’ The court adds: 

‘* Accidents at grade crossings have increased to such an alarming 
extent since the advent of the automobile that the attention of the 
publie and of the Levislature has been attracted. If the drivers of 
automobiles obey the intent of this statute, injuries at railroad cross- 
ings will be practically eliminated. It was the intention of the Legis- 
lature by this act that no driver of an automobile should come within 
the limits of the narrow strip occupied by a passing train at a time 
when he could collide with it; that he should not go within the danger 
zone until he could see that he eould pass with safety. It is said, 
if so strict a rule is laid down by this statute and upheld by the 
courts, that seldom if ever could a recovery be had for injuries re- 
ceived at a crossing. It is our view that if the drivers of automobiles 
obey this statute in its letter and its intent seldom if ever will in- 
juries be suffered at a grade crossing. The price of safety by obedi- 
ence to this statute means no more than three or four seconds of 
time, a small price for a life.’’ 

The victim of the smashup which gave rise to the action was held 
to have been guilty of contributory negligence and a verdict in favor 
of his estate was reversed. 


Action taken by the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at its meeting in Belleville, Ontario, June, 
1923, with the adoption of the following resolution, gives 
further moral support to the deaf in their struggle against 
unjust discrimination: 

WHEREAS, the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
representing state schools for the deaf, has been informed that the 
motor licensing authorities of several states have adopted rules that 
exclude deaf applicants from the examinations required for the 
issuance of automobile licenses on the ground that deafness incapaci- 
tates them from safely driving motor vehicles; and 

WHEREAS, our intimate knowledge of the psychology of deafness 
and our practical experience of its demonstration in hundreds of 
cases prove to us that, if anything, a deaf driver is less liable to 
accidents than one who depends upon hearing rather than upon sight; 
and 
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WHEREAS, of the many deaf drivers known to our members, the 
number who have been involved in accidents attributable to deafness 
has been wholly negligible and the number of those who have been 
in accidents of any description has been far less in proportion than 
of drivers known to us to be in full possession of their hearing; and 

WHEREAS, humanity as well as duty would prompt us to oppose 
any liberty of action which we believe would endanger the life or 
limb of those who have been under our care and instruction; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that we emphatically protest against any restriction 
of issue of motor licenses based solely upon deafness. 


Developing Greater Sensitiveness of Hearing.—Some sug- 
gestions of value for auricular work in our schools are no 
doubt contained in the account, as reported in the Liter- 
ary Digest for July 7, 1923, of experiments conducted by 
Herr Cornel Schmitt, a German schoolmaster, in the at- 
tempt to train the hearing of his pupils to greater keen- 
ness. Herr Schmitt began with a series of exercises by 
which his pupils learned to note the striking similarity in 
many cases between the sound uttered by a bird and its 
popular name. Examples easily recognized were those of 
‘‘the euckoo (Kuckuck), the owl (Uhu), and the turtle- 
dove (Turtletaube), the sound uttered by the latter being 
‘Turr, turr’.’’ Then according to the report, 

The schoolmaster next asked his class to make an effort to imitate 
the sounds heard and the pupils gained from these exercises a still 
better idea of the exceedingly great delicacy of perception of which 
the human ear is capable. They desired to have an examination 
given them which would show just how sharply attuned their ears 
were to very faint sounds. Mr. Schmitt, therefore, devised a dozen 
ways of testing this. He stood behind the group, who were put on 
their honor not to turn their heads so as to see what he was doing, 
and they then wrote down upon 2 piece of paper a statement of the 
supposed act which caused the noise in question. These acts were as 
follows: 

1, A five-pfennig piece rolls from the table on to the floor. 

2. A metal lead-pencil cap rolls across the bench. 

3, An oval rubber eraser strikes first on its edge and then on its 
flat surface. 
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4. A pocketknife falls and remains standing with blade sticking 
in the floor. 

5. The cork is taken with a twisting motion from a medicine bottle. 

6. A moist finger is rubbed back and forth across the windowpane. 

7. A glass is filled with water. 

8. A few drops of water fall to the floor. 

9. An empty match box is slowly opened and shut. 

10. A package of tobacco made of rustling paper is opened and 
shut. 

11. A round pill box holding a few peas is shaken; both open and 
closed. 

12. A metal match box falls to the floor. 

The results were truly surprising: 

*“Only a few mistakes were made. One guess with respect to the 
twelfth experiment was as follows: A hollow four-cornered metal 
object, whose parts are not tightly joined. 

As a matter of fact this cover carried a eard loosely inserted in 
he frame. As a general rule, not only the object itself was re- 
cognized, but the substance of which it was made as well as its form 
and its size, and, likewise, the nature of the material upon which it 
fell or over which it moved. A final test was brilliantly met. A 
pupil placed himself in the corner and one of his fellow pupils, at a 
sign from the teacher, whispered the word ‘once.’ There was not a 
single failure to answer correctly, no matter how unmusical the 
pupil undergoing the test!’’ 

Still other tests were devised by Herr Schmitt for outdoor exer- 
cise. Some of these were: Can one tell the size of a tree trunk 
being sawed in two by an invisible sawyer in the woods? Whether 
the man is holding his ax-blade at rivht angles or obliquely? 
Whether the woodeutter is severing a thick block or a board? 
What a passing wagon is loaded with? What sort of draft 
animals are hitched to it, and how many? How the road is 
made? ete. The pupils were also required to harken to the drops 
of water falling on the surface of a vessel of water, to the individ- 
ual notes yielded by a wineglass to the height of tone uttered by 
factory sirens, auto horns, locomotive whistles, ete. These 
exercises were followed by a practical study of overtones, using 
piano strin’s and organ pipes, and this idea once grasped, the 
pupils readily understood why they had found difficulty in deter- 
mining the exact pitch of the sound uttered by a nearby church bell. 
Other experiments with birds and insects offered entertaining proof 
to the class that in spite of the delicacy which the human ear can 
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attain, there are certain sounds to which it is quite deaf; these can 
be heard plainly by creatures with a more sensitive auditory 
apparatus. Sometimes, however, the creatures with such sensitive 
ears are apparently tone-deaf to different sorts of sound; thus a 
tree, frog responded not only to one of his green companions but to 
an imitation sound meant to deceive him, whereas he paid no attention 
to a pisiol shot. 

The same issue of the Literary Digest also tells of an 
experiment of another kind recently carried out in Hol- 
land, to determine the facts of sound propagation. Of 
particular interest was the apparent confirmation of the 
existence of a so-called ‘‘zone of silence.’’ The experi- 
ment is thus described: 

On November 4, 1922, a large quantity of war munitions was 
exploded at Oldebroek. Previous to touching them off, information 
was. sent to various places with regard to the projected experiment, 
so that listeners at the various points were prepared to note the 
exact moment when the sound produced reached their ears. The 
sound was audible at different distances in different directions, 
at 350 miles toward the south, 400 miles toward the northwest, and 
at 500 miles toward the eastsoutheast. On the other hand, within the 
zone situated at an average distance of 90 miles, in that part of it 
extending between 60 miles and 120 miles, the noise of the explosion 
was heard only once, which confirms the observations made previ- 
eusiy by Japanese scientists and M. de Quervain, that there exists 
a zone of silence. 

In England 140 reports were sent in by listeners, but nearly a third 
of these reported that they had heard nothing. Singularly enough the 
explosion was not heard in the Midland counties of England, but 
was heard beyond these in Cornwall. A general fact observed was 
that in most cases the sound waves took more time than was 
expected to traverse the distance concerned, the expectation, of 
course, being based upon the normal rate of propazation through 
the lower atmosphere. M. van Everdingen, the Dutch scientist in 
charge of the experiment, believes from a careful study of the 
reports sent in, which clearly demonstrate the existence of the 
silent zone, that the upper atmosphere eodperates in the matter of 
propagation. 


“The Journal in Language Development in Primary 
Grades.’’—Owing to a mistake not easily explained, an 
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article ‘‘The Journal in Language Development in Pri- 
mary Grades’’ appeared in the last May issue of the 
Annals over the name of Miss Willie B. Curtis. We beg 
leave to say, with due apologies, that the authorship of the 
paper belongs not to Miss Curtis, but to Miss Mabel K. 
Jones, of the New York City Day-School. Practically all 
of the article in question was made up of excerpts pieced 
together from a series of papers delivered by Miss Jones 
at the Mt. Airy Convention in 1920 and which appeared 
later both in the Volta Review and the Proceedings of the 
Convention. 


Recognition of the Sign Language as a Language.—The 
following letter from the dean of Teachers College of 
George Washington University to Miss Elizabeth Peet, 
professor of languages at Gallaudet College, speaks for 
itself : 

My dear Miss Peet: Pardon my long delay in answering your 
letter pertaining to Miss Wafter’s work in the sign language. We 
have recently reconsidered several items of credit and are now grant- 
ing six semester hours for this work. This puts it on a par with 
a full year of work in a foreign language taken in the University. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. C. Ruedizer 
May 25, 1923. Dean. 


Finger Surgery as a Cure for Deafness.—It may be that 
a cure for certain types of actual deafness can be effected. 
And it may be that some success does attend the fascinat- 
ing process known as ‘‘finger surgery,’’ which has come 
into such prominence recently. An interesting account of 
this method, vouched for by a physician of repute, is here 
given as it appeared in the New York Herald of August 


12, 1923: 

In a paper wriften by Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, obtained by the New 
York Herald yesterday, Dr. Frank E. Miller, physician, of 17 West 
Fifty-fourth Street received credit for the discovery of the so-called 
finger surgery by which Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, a Brooklyn osteopath, 
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is said to have effected cures of deafness. Among Dr. Muncie’s 
patients have been European royalty. Dr. Bowers’s paper follows in 
part: 

‘*Much interest has been roused lately by reports of sensational 
cures by what is termed ‘finger surgery,’ in the relief of catarrhal 
deafness. The report that Dr. Muncie, an osteopath of Brooklyn, 
had been sent for, persumably by a royal family abroad, to attempt 
restoration of hearing of one of the members of the family has given 
this method of treatment considerable prominence. 

There has been no mention made as to the result of Dr. Muncie’s 
operative work. However, if Dr. Muncie’s technique is anywhere com- 
parable with that of my friend, Dr. Frank E. Miller, who was the 
originator of this form of treatment, the results should be very satis- 
factory, indeed. 

It is unfortunate that the impression has gained ground that this 
technique is essentially of osteopathic orizin, inasmuch as it filches 
from the regular medical profession an honor which, of rights, 
belongs to regular medicine. 

As far back as 1893 Dr. Miller described the technique of this 
operation in a paper read before the Laryngological Section of the 
Academy of Medicine. There was also some reference to this operation 
made by Dr. Miller in a paper printed in the Medical Record ot 1902 

That the technique has not been taken up by the regular medical 
profession is only another of the evidences of that conservatism on 
the part of physicians, which has been chiefly responsible for the 
development of the many so-called ‘irregular’ medical cults. 

Thus it is with Dr. Miller’s operation for the treatment of ca- 
tarrhal deafness, known as dactylization—so-called because the entire 
process is done with one finger. 

In this operation Dr. Miller removes adenoids, which are mechani- 
eal interferences of a minor type which disturb hearing to some ex- 
tent. He restores muscular deviations and frees nerves and blood 
vessels for more normal functioning. By stimulating activity in the 
Eustachian tube, leading from the ear to the back passage of the 
nose and by facilitating drainage from this tube deafness is in many 
instances completely overcome. 

Dr. Miller’s technique which has been ignored by the regular medi- 
cal profession and appropriated and made excellent use of by our 
osteopathic friends, is relatively simple and could well be performed 
by any competent nose and throat specialist. 

Dr. Miller usually does the operation under a local anaesthetic, 
first swabbing the pharynx with novaecaine or cocaine. Sometimes 
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he finds it better to use nitrous-oxide gas, as the ‘short’ anaesthetic 
usually affords better operative results than does the local anaesthetic. 

He inserts the finger of the left hand into the dome of the pharynx, 
‘at the very center of the skull,’ you might say. Then the little fnger 
of the right hand, which uas been anointed with a lubricant, is slipped 
into the nostril from the anterior tip of the nose, inserting the 
finger carefully toward the septum below the turbinated bone with a 
screw-like motion, until it meets the finger within the cavity of the 
larynx. 

The finger is then turned around so that the interior rests against 
the septum, after which the finger is carried up to and through 
the nasal orifice, thus touching the middle turbinated bone. The 
fingers of both hands are now moved up and down, slowly and care- 
fully. 

In addition to the wonderfully helpful results in relieving deaf- 
ness, this method of dactylization also tends to overcome akinesis 
and to restore normal tone to all the nasal tissues. It increases free- 
dom of resonance, facilitates breathing, increases drainage, and 
promotes better phonetic work throughout the entire vocal apparatus. 
Even the twisting of the mouth and lips, and various grimaces and 
actions characteristic of some sinners seem to be corrected. Also, 
defective speech, stammering, stutterins and lisping have been great- 
ly relieved, if not entirely cured by this method. 

Dr. Miller is convinced, and hundreds of his patients are con- 
vinced, that in this magic touch of the finger, more can be done 
in the restoration of hearing, than by any other surgical or med- 
ical technique. 

And to Dr. Miller belongs, of right, the honor of priority in this 
splendid evidence of medical advance.’’ 


School Items.—It is hereby announced with regret that, 
owing to the great amount of space necessarily devoted to 
the report and papers of the Belleville Convention, all 
items of interest relating to the schools are being held for 
the next issue of the Annals. 
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